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News of 1988 Farm Programs, Low Input Agriculture, Barley Trade 



The farm fiector is continuing its 
strong income and financial perfor* 
mance of 1987. Net cash income is 
forecast bo be the second highest on 
record — between $50 and $55 billion, 
down slightly from 198Ts $57 billion. 
Crop receipts are up from last year, 
but are more than offset by lower live- 
stock receipts, rising expenses, and 
lower Government payments. 

The income and debt-service problems 
that plagued agriculture during the 
1980'& have largely been weathered, 
although financial problems persist for 
some producers who acquired long- 
term debt at high interest rates. A 
major contributor to increased cash 
flow is a marked reduction in interest 
expenses since the difficult 1980-83 
yeeuis. 

Receipts from Crop sales are im- 
proving as increased domestic and ex- 
port use, and decreased production, 
draw down Stocks and bolster prices. 
Receipts from livestock sales should be 
off slightly, as red meat and poultry 
production expands almost 2 percent 
and prices falter. Fruit prices this 
spring will be below a year ago as 
larger supplies come to meo-ket. 

World crop production in 1987/88 is 
down from last year, while consump- 
tion is up. Stocks of all major com- 
modities are dovm and prices are high- 
er. Stock levels have been large for 
several years, but world stocks-to-use 
ratios have fallen. With the exception 
of coarse grains, the ratios are now 
close to or even slightly below^ their 
10-year average. However, stocks of 
corn remain relatively large. 

Most price gains this year have been 
modest. By mid-February, world mar* 
ket prices for most commodities were 
above a year earlier, but low^ by his- 
torical standards. 

Higher world consumption, lower for- 
eign production, and continued rela- 
tively low prices have contributed to 
larger world trade. Cotton and rice 
£U-e the m^or exceptions, but cotton 
trade has slipped only slightly and 




remains close to last year's record. 
U,S, exports are up again; shipments 
are benefiting from both the larger 
volume of world trade and a bigger 
U,S, m£u-ket share. 

USDA issued $15 6 billion of generic 
certificates from April 1986 through 
January 31, 1988, including S12.5 bil- 
lion as deficiency and diversion pay- 
ments. Generic certificate exchanges 
through February 16, 1988 totaled 
more than $13.2 billion. 

Since December 1, 1987, generic certif- 
icates have generally traded at 3,5 to 
4,5 percent above face value, reflecting 
rising com and wheat prices and re- 
duced opportunities for PIK-and*roli 
(exchanging certificates for crops 
placed as loan collateral in order to 
avoid storage and interest charges). 
Certificate premiums for September- 
November averaged sbghtly higher, at 
5,5 percent above face value. 

Fruit prices this spring probably will 
average slightly lower than a year 
ago. Leo'ge supplies of apples and 
peeo-s this winter depressed producer 
prices. During the springs smaller 



supplies of lemons and expected strong 
demand for oranges and grapefruit 
likely will keep citrus prices firm and 
higher than a yeeu" earlier. Straw- 
berry prices will weaken from their 
winter highs as supplies from Califor- 
nia increase seasonally. 

Legislation passed at the end of the 
last session of Congress affects im- 
plementation of the Food Security Act 
of 1985. The changes are aimed at 
reducing agriculture-related budget ex- 
penditures by nearly SI billion this 
fiscal year and another $1-1/2 billion 
next year. 

Ongoing multinational trade negotia* 
tions under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) seek resolu- 
tion of conflicts between the needs of 
integrated world economies and inde- 
pendent domestic economies. World 
agriculture is becoming increasingly 
dependent On world trade. Trade fal- 
tered during the early 19803 but is 
improving now, even under existing 
trade agreements. The Uruguay 
Round of GATT (1987-92) provides an 
opportunity to remove market distor- 
tions and further improve world trade 
in agricultural commodities. 

World barley production is forecast 
at a record 185 million tons for 
1987/88, but trade is expected to be off 
slightly. Barley trade grew explosive- 
ly Over the last two decades^ and con- 
tinued to increase when trade in other 
grains decreased, spurred by export 
subsidies and increasing surpluses in 
exporting countries, A dramatic rise 
in imports by Saudi Arabia^ now^ the 
world's largest barley importer, was 
sparked by rising feed demand and 
import subsidies^ but reduced imports 
are expected this year. Most world 
beo-ley trade is for feed use. 

Farmers are trying alternative man- 
agement practices, such as reduced in- 
puts, integrated pest management, dif- 
ferent crop rotations, and cUfTerent 
weed control methods. Alternative 
farming systems emphasize making 
profits and protecting the 
environment. 
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1970*s. Over the longer term, the 
downdrift in the parity ratio has been 
persistent, except for periods of war^ 
depression, and crisis, since the 
1910-14 base period ^ Yet through 
larger farms and higher productivity, 
> incomes can be maintained or im* 
^ proved anyway, once problems with 

exports and credit are solved. Most of 
today's farm output originates on the 
half-million largest and most efficient 
farms, which earn higher incomes 
even with prices below 50 percent of 
parity. 



To gain a long-run perspective on 
price trends in agriculture, let's follow 
the price history of a single 
commodity— wheat— since 1800. The 
I accompanying chart shows the price of 
wheat acljusted for inflation, with the 
Consumer Price Index used as the de- 
flator. 



Farmers make more money when they 
become more efficient, they expand, or 
their terms of trade improve^ Two of 
these three have been working for 
farmers over the decades, and one 
against. Advances in technology £md 
changes in the structure of agriculture 
have been increasing yields of crops 
and livestock. While total inputs to 
apiculture are little changed from 
year to year* at least since World War 
n, there are fe%\er farmers, so farms 
get larger. But the level of prices re- 
ceived relative to prices paid {parity 
ratio) has been trending downward 
over the years. Let's talk about this 
long-term price trend. 

When farm income gets pinched, as it 
did from lost export markets and fi* 
nancial stress during the early 1980's, 
people ofien blame the cost-price 
squeeze, and with some reason. In 
1973, when real income for the farm 
sector v\as at an all-time high, prices 
received relative to prices paid were 
91 percent of parity. In 1983^ when 
real farm income had plummeted to its 
lowest level since before World War 11, 
prices had fallen to 56 percent of par- 
ity. This dechne was used to support 
a call for measures to increase prices 
received by farmers, although such 
calls neglect the effects of advancing 
technology and farm growth on farm- 
ers' profits. 

Attempts to improve prices go against 
the long-run trend. Prices received rel- 
ative to prices paid have been falling 
for decades. The 1973-63 fall was 
from prices which had run up during 
the world food crises in the early 



One can read into the price history 
many important economic events: ris- 
ing prices reflect growth in domestic 
and export demand from the beginning 
of the 19th century up to the Civil 
War, capped by prices reflecting food 
shortages during that war. From then 
on— for more than a century— U.S, ag- 
riculture has shown a capacity to 
^rrow faster than its markets, and the 
trend in real wheat prices has been 
downward^ with cycles from wars and 
depressions. 



The agricultural depression of the 
1920's, follov™g World War I, is dis- 
cernible in the charts as is the further 
downward pressure on price during 
the Great Depression of the 1930's. 
The World War n pecUt was well below 
that of World War 1, which, in turn, 
was well below the Civil War peak. 
The real price fell from its World War 
n high throughout most of the 1950*s 
and 1960*si there was a gradual down- 
trend in the nominal price and infla- 
tion picked up, particularly since 
1965. 

It is also apparent that prices received 
by fanners were less volatile daring 
the 1950's and 1960*s than befbre or 
since. The 1950's were years of mas* 
Eive Government programs, which 
boosted the domestic price above the 
world price and supported farm in- 
come. One effect of these programs 
was to reduce price fluctuation. The 
downtrend during the 1950*s and 
I960's reflects policy acljustments to 
work off accumulated stocks of wheat 
that had not cleared the market at the 
supported price, and it reflects accom- 
modation of policy to domestic prices 
above downward-trending world 
prices. 

Exposure of the domestic price to 
world trade during the world food cri- 
sis of the l970*fi drove wheat prices to 
an historic high and reintroduced wide 
annual fluctuations. Even bo, the real 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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price of wheat during the 1 973 peak 
was below the World War Jl peak. 

The price drop in 1986 reflects pro- 
grams under the 1985 Farm Act 
which lowered loan rates, allowing 
lower market prices to induce more 
domestic and export use, while mam- 
taining farm income through pay- 
ments for the deficiency between the 
target price and the higher of the loan 
rate and the market price. 

The price is edging up a little this 
year. Even so, the real price of wheat 
is well below what it was at the depth 
of the depressed 1930's, and the lowest 
it has been since Revolutionary times. 
At the same time, wheat yield per 
acre now is about three times what it 
was in the 1930*5, and the wheat acre- 
age per farm growing wheat is ten 
times what it was. 

Can one generalize from trends in the 
price received by farmers for wheat to 
prices for other commodities, or to the 
prices consumers pay for food? Wheat 
is an important staple in the wOrld 
food supply, and it is a substitute for 
other foods as wel3 as for livestock 
feed. 

The relation of farm-level wheat prices 
to consumer food costs is weak. 
Wheat accounts for a small percent- 
age of total food outlays; it even ac- 
counts for a small percentage of retaU 
outlays for products that include 
wheat 

Given the trend toward increased val- 
ue added to wheat productjs in the 
form of transportation, processing, 
packaging, and other services, the 
margin is rising between the price re- 
ceived by farmers for wheat and retail 
pricesof wheat products. Therefore, a 
stable consumer price is consistent 
with a decreasing wheat price. Even 
so. wars, depressions, and food crises 
are reflected in the price of wheat; and 
the price of wheat may be a useful 
proxy for long-rnn farm and food price 
trends. 

If the price of wheat deflated by the 
Consumer Price Index is a useful 
proxy for real farm and food prices, 
then those who think prices received 
will rise relative to prices paid in com- 
ing decades, either from economic 
forces or friom Government 'mterven- 
tion, are calling for a fundamental 
change in the long-run trend. It would 
appear more reasonable to expect 
farmers (and help them when neces- 
sary) to continue to find ways to make 
a living in the face of a prospective 



long-run cost price squeeze, as they 
have done for the last century. [Clark 
Edwanh (202) 786-3313] 
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Hog Prices Fall 
From February Highs 

After hovering in the low $40's for 10 
weeks, barrow and gilt prices streng- 
thened considerably in late January 
and early February. This seasonal 
strength, which developed later than 
usual, was generated by a modest im- 
provement in carcass cutout values 
and a sharp reduction in packer mar- 
gins. By mid-February the weekly 
average price of ban'ows and gilts at 
the 7 major markets reached $49 per 
cwt. Hog prices dropped into the mid 
to low $40*s per cwt in late February 
and early March, as kills increased 
seasonally and wholesale prices weak- 
ened. 

Between early December and mid- 
February, weekly slaughter declined 
about 20 percent. As slaughter dimin- 
ished, bids for pork loins and other 
fresh pork cuts improved, ofTsetting a 
sharp post-holiday slump in ham 
prices. Extended severe weather inter- 
rupted movement of live hogs and Pork 
products, and the Spread between live 
hog prices and carcass cutout values 
narrowed substantially as marketings 
slowed. However, hog prices fell as 
marketings increased in late February 
and early March. 

The futures market adopted a bullish 
posture following the release of the 
December Hogs and Pigs report, giving 
hog producers a chance to hedge or 
forward contract future production at 
profitable levels. In addition, hog 
prices thus far in 1988 have been 
above earlier expectations. If the op* 
timistic attitude persists through 
spring, hog producers— who have thus 
far maintained positive returns— may 
be encouraged to increase their far- 
rowing intentions. 

Total U,S. imports of pork were 1,195 
million pounds (carcass weight} in 
1987, up 7 percent. Imports from 
Canada, the largest supplier, were np 
13 percent to 546 million pounds. 
Denmark, the second largest supplier, 
exported 6 percent less pork in 1987 
than in 1986, due largely to the 
strengthening krone. Imports from 
Canada will increase in 1988; Cana- 
dian production is expected to increase 
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about 9 percent In 1988, U,S. pork 
imports may total 1.3 billion pounds. 

U.S. live hog imports from Canada 
were 445,863 head in 1987, dovm 11 
percent from 1986. The deposit rate 
for the countervailing duty on live 
hogs was CanS4. 386 per cwt. Live 
hog imports in 1988 may total 425,000 
to 475,000 head. 

Milk Production irS Up 
From DTP'Reduced Levels 

Milk production in 1987 totaled 142.5 
billion pounds, down less than 1 per- 
cent from both 1985 and 1986. Early 
1987 production was 3 percent below a 
year earlier because of the Dairy Ter- 
mination Program (DTP). By the last 
quarter of 1987, mtlk production was 3 
percent larger than the DTP-reduced 
level of a year earlier. 

Mijk per cow rose 4 percent in 1987, 
the sharpest increase in a dec£ule. 
Output per cow strengthened through* 
out 1987 in response to record milk- 
feed price ratios* Output gains surged 
to more than 5 percent from a year 
earlier dunng October-December. 

Except for reductions under the DTP, 
there has been little change in milk 
cow numbers during the last 2 years. 
By late 1987^ non-DTP producers had 
about the same number of cows as in 
early 1986, even though 1987 returns 
over concentrate costs were down to 
j 1985 levels. The possibility of support 
price reductions during 1988^90 may 
have encouraged producers to use 
I 1987 returns to improve their fman- 
I cial position rather than expand. 
Higher slaughter cow prices and a 
smaller herd of replacement heifers 
may have helped stem growth in milk 
cow numbers. 

The DTP did not dramatically alter 
regional shares of milk production. 
During 1985-87, the Southern Plains 
and Pacific regions Increased output 6 
percent, while the Mountain region 
was unchanged. Each of these regions 
had above-average participation in the 
DTP. All other regions posted declines 
of 1-3 percent, even though DTP sign- 
up varied from 5 to 17 percent. 

Cattle Inventory Lowest 
In 27 Years 

For the first time since 1961, the Jan- 
uary 1 cattle inventory dropped below 
100 million head. The 3»percent drop 
from January 1, 1987 marks the sixth 
consecutive year of decline. Beef cow 
inventories fell 2 percent during the 
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past year because of less heifer reten- 
tion for brood cow herds. Higher year* 
ling catUe prices likely encouraged 
sonie producers to sell heifers to pay 
debts. Average returns per cow above 
cash costs reached $61 in 1987, com* 
pared with $25 in 1986 and negative 
returns frOm 1981 to 1985- Thus, the 
Opportunity to reduce debts appears to 
have overshadowed expansion plans. 

The January 1 survey indicates possi- 
ble future growth in beef cow herds. 
Yearling heifers held for beef herd re- 
placements on January 1, 1988 were 
about unchanged from 1987, and were 
sharply higher in some major beef cow 
States. If a larger heifer retention 
rate occurs* another 1 million cattle 
are expected to be pulled from the 
feeder cattle pool during the second 



half of 1988. Supplies of lightweight 
feeder cattle outside feedlots and 
available for stocker operations and 
feedlot placement already are down 
from a year ago. 

January 1 supplies of lighter weight 
calves were down 10 percent, while 
yearlings were about unchanged. The 
Smaller calf supply will reduce mar- 
ketings and Support prices during the 
second half of 1988 and into 1989. 

Yearling cattle prices at Kansas City 
are expected to average in the high 
S70's to low $80's per cvrt this spring, 
as supplies remain seasonally tight. 
As the demand for grass CatUe is sat- 
isfied, prices could weaken somewhat, 
but not below the high $70*s. Contin* 



ued price strength into the summer 
quarter will depend on the profitability 
of fed cattle during the next several 
months. Feedlot profits turned nega- 
tive in December as the higher priced 
feeder cattle placed on feed last sum* 
mer and fall were marketed- 

Losses during January and February 
were estimated at $.32 and $1 06 per 
cwt, respectively. Favorable returns 
during most of 1987 have given feed- 
lots a cushion to absorb lower profits 
over the next several months. How- 
ever, an extended run of negative re- 
turns will reduce the demand for rela- 
tively high-priced feeder cattle and 
drive stocker cattle prices lower. Re- 
cent prices have been seasonally 
strong as poor weather held down sup- 
plies of meat, particularly beef. 
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Slaughter rates are expected to in- 
crease Over the next several months, 
pressuring retail meat prices. 

Beef Prod uct ion 
To Decline in 1988 

Smaller fed cattle supplies and ex- 
pected decliji6s in both cow and nonfed 
steer and heifer slaughter could drop 
beef production another 4 to 5 percent 
in 1988 fipom a year earlier. As in 
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1987, most of the decline will come 
from processing beef. Fed cattle mar- 
ketings could decline only 1 percent 
this year, while grass-fed slau^ter 
may drop 13 percent. Some reduction 
in live and dressed weights is expect- 
ed, although w^eights for all classes of 
cattle will remain near the record 
highs of 1987. 

Price strength for fed cattle beyond the 
levels expected this spring— perhaps 
peaking in the high $60's to low 
S70's— wiU be hampered by record 
supplies of competing meats. Total 
red meat and poultry consumption is. 
expected to increase about 5 pounds 
per capita in 1988. 

Larger supplies are expected to put 
downward pressure on prices for all 
meats, including beef. For the year, 
fed cattle prices should average $1 to 
$2 above the $65 average for Omaha 
Choice steers in 1987. Tight nonfed 
beef supplies will support cow prices 
throughout the year, with utility cows 
at On^aha averaging near $46, about 
$1 above 1987, 

Sheep and Lamb Inventory Up, 
More Lambs on Feed 

The inventory of all sheep and lambs 
on January 1, 1988 increased 4 per- 
cent from a year eariier. This was the 
second year of expansion following sev- 
eral years of profitability. The West 
showed the biggest increases in the 
ewe flock— about 6 percent above a 
year ago. In the Great Plains, sheep 
inventories increased a little Over 2 
percent from a year ago. Most of this 
expansion occurred outside of Texas, 
which has the largest inventory of any 
State. 

A surprise came with the inventory 
east of the Rocky Mountains, where 
ewe numbers dropped about 4 percent 
in the North Central region and were 
only 2 percent above 1986. The 
Southeast was down 5 percent on Jan- 
uary 1, 1986, after a 12-percent in- 
crease a year earlier. The decline in 
the eastern regions was not substan- 
tial enough to offset increased num- 
bers elsewhere, since the West and the 
Great Plains made up 82 percent of 
the ewe lambs 1 year old and older on 
January 1, 1988. 

New-crop lambs were even with a year 
ago, while lambs on feed were up 16 
percent On January 1, 1988. These 
supplies should be available during 
the first half of the year, and could 
push production up about 6 percent 
First-quarter production could show 



the largest year-to-year increase at 
around 80 million pounds. Much of 
this shift is attributed to the religious 
hoiidays, which occur early in April 
this year. Second -quarter production is 
expected to drop to around 78 million 
pounds. 

Broiler Prices Down and 
Feed Costs Up 

Broiler production during 1988 is fore- 
cast to increase 5 percent. The rate 
will slow as producers react to nega- 
tive returns during late 1987 and ear- 
ly 1988. Feed costs were higher from 
November 1987 through January 1988 
than a year earlier. Producers have 
had negative returns on fresh whole 
fryers since December 1987. Although 
soymeal costs have fallen from Decem- 
ber highs, corn and soymeal costs are 
expected to remain above first-half 
1987. Net returns are expected to re- 
main negative or near breakeven dur^ 
ing most of 1988^ 

Monthly hatch data for November 
1987 through January 1988 indicate 
first-quarter production may be 7 per- 
cent larger than a year earlier. Aver- 
age slaughter weights during fourth- 
quarter 1987 were a little more than 1 
percent above the same period in 
}986, continuing a trend towards high- 
er weights. Weekly chick placements 
during February, an indicator of April 
slaughter, were about 3 percent above 
a year ago. Second-quarter production 
is projected to be 7 percent above a 
year earlier. 

The hatching egg flock in January, 
predominantly broiler-egg layers, was 
6 percent larger than a year ago. An 
indicator of November 1988 slaughter, 
the estimated broiler hatchery supply 
flock for August, is no greater in 1968 
than 1987. 

The 12-city wholesale composite 
broiler price was 44 cents per pound in 
February, down from 60 cents a year 
ago^ With production continuing to in- 
crease above trend* prices during first- 
quarter 1986 are expected to average 
in the 44^5 cent range. Prices may 
rise slightly during the second and 
third quarters, averaging in the 42-48 
cent range Owing to seasonal activities 
such as barbecuing. The average 
price for 1988 is expected to be in the 
41-47 cent range. 

Turkey Stocks and Production 
Higher^ Heiums Lower 

Turkey production during 1988 is ex* 
pected to be lO percent greater than 
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1987. The increase is forecast to slow 
from 1987's 18 percent as producers 
react to negative returns- Losses dur- 
ing the first quarter may reach as 
much as 12 cents per pound. Fourth- 
quarter 1987 net retums'were near 
breakeven. 

Poults placed for slaughter in the first 
quarter of 1988 were 19 percent ediead 
of a year ago, indicating little slawing 
in production from first-quarter 1987. 
Placements of poults in January were 
only 6 percent above a year ago. Cu- 
mulative placements for 1988 produc- 
tion to date were 14 percent above a 
year ago. 

Turkey stocks, at 320 million pounds 
for February 1^ were approximately 61 
percent greater than a year earlier. 
The higher stocks and production are 
putting considerable pressure on 
prices. Turkey part stocks^ as a share 
of total turkey stocks, grew until 1985 
when they reached 60 percent A por- 
tion of turkey parts are used in further 
processing. At the beginning of 1988, 
they were down to a 4 1-percent share, 
similar to 1987. 

Wholesale prices for eastern region 
hen turkeys during 1988 are expected 
to average in the 50*56 cent range. 
First-quarter 1988 average prices are 
predicted to be in the 48-50 cent 
range. The February price of 47 cents 
was substantially below the 58 cents 
of a year earlier. Turkey prices are 
expected to rise seasonally towards 
breakeven during the third and fourth 
quarters, although limited by ample 
supphes of chicken and pork. 

Laying Flock is Smaller^ 
Eggs P€r Layer Increasing 

Egg production is expected to fall less 
than 1 percent during 1988* That will 
translate to a 5-egg reduction in per 
capita consumption, a drop of 2 per- 
cent from 250 eggs in 1987. Produc- 
tion is forecast to fall below year- 
earlier levels during the second quar- 
ter, primarily because of negative net 
returns. After losing nearly 4 cents 
per dozen in the last quarter of 1987, 
producers are expected to lose another 
7 cents during first-quarter 1988. 

The U.S. flock during January was 
slightly smaller than a year ago. The 
flock is slightly older this year than 
last; 20.4 percent have completed a 
molt compared with 19.1 a year ago. 
Slaughter of light-type hens increased 
considerably from November 1987 
through February 1988, indicating 
producers' desire to have a younger, 



more efficient flock. Eggs per 100 lay- 
ers were 68.2 on February 1, 2 percent 
above a year ago. First-quarter egg 
production is forecast to be a half- 
percent greater than a year earlier. 

New York wholesale grade A lai^ egg 
prices are forecast to average in the 
57-63 cent per pound range during 
1988, somewhat below the 6 2 -cent 
average in 1987. Prices may average 
in the 55-56 cent range for the first 
quarter of 1988. Egg prices in Feb- 
ruary were 53 cents, down consider- 
ably from the 65 cents of a year ear- 
lier. Second-quarter average prices 
are expected to remain about the same 
as the fust quarter. Average prices 
are projected to rise during the second 
haKof 1988, due to seasonally heavier 
baking demand for fourth-quarter holi- 
days. 

For further informatioii contajct; 
Kevin Bost, hogs; Mark Weimar, 
broilers, turkeys, and egps; Steve 
Reed, cattle; and Jbn Miller, dairy. 
AU are at (202) 786 1285, 
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World crop production in 1987/88 is 
down from last year, while consump- 
tion is up. Stocks of all m^or com- 
modities are down and prices are high- 
er. Stock levels have been large for 
several years^ but world sLocks-to-use 
ratios have fallen. With the exception 
of coarse grains, the ratios are now 
close to or even slightly below their 
lO-year average. However^ stocks of 
com remain relatively large. 

Most price gains this year have been 
modest. By mLd-Februar>, world mar- 
ket prices for most commodities were 
above a year earlier, but low by his- 
torical standards. 

Higher world consumption^ lower for- 
eign production, and continued rela- 
tively low prices have contributed to 
larger world trade. Cotton and rice 
are the m^or exceptions, but cotton 
trade has slipped only slightly and 
remains close to last year's record- 
U.S- exports are up again; shipments 
are benefiting from both the larger 
volume of world trade and a bigger 
U.S. market share. 

Wheat and Rice Supplies 
Tighter 

World production totals for wheat and 
rice are down 5 percent each in 
1987/88. Rice production is oiT be- 
cause of smaller U-S* and foreign 
crops, wheat production because of a 
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smaller foreig^n crop. With wheat con- 
sumption rising, world wheat carryout 
is expected to fall 17 milUon tons to 
151 miilioTL U.S. ending stocks are 
also down sharply, showing the largest 
1-year change on record. World Hce 
ending stocks are expected to be the 
smallest since 1976/77. 

Since Thailand and the United States, 
the world's largest rice exporters, have 
smaller long-grain supplies, world 
prices are up sharply. Rice trade is 
expected to be down 17 percent in 
calendar 1988. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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Wheat prices, although higher than 
last year, have registered smaller in- 
creases than rice* and the volume of 
world wheat trade has risen substan- 
tially. Toul trade (excluding intra-EC 
shipments) is expected to be 103 mil- 
lion tonSt 12 million above last year 
and only 4 million belovv- the 1984/85 
peak. U.S. export programs have 
played a role in this expansion, and 
are the major reason behind the 
iS.&'nullion-ton increase In U.S. 
wheat exports expected this year. 

Wheat Stocks Tighten; 
Prices WUl Be Higher 

With use greater than production in 
1987/88, U.S. wheat stocks have be- 
come a critical source of available sup- 
ply. However, 80 percent of the 
1987/88 beginning stocks were isolated 
from the market in the Farmer-Owned 
Reserve (FOR) or in Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) inventory. To 
make more stocks available to the 
market an auction was established in 
November 1987, exchanging wheat for 
generic certificates (see box on 
"Generic Certificate Update"). 

Wheat prices received by producers be- 
gan 1987/88 under pressure from large 
harvest supplies. During June, July, 
and August* prices averaged $2.37 per 
bushel, about 10 percent lower than 
January-May 1987. However, with 
stronger demand and lower stocks, 
prices have steadily Increased, reach- 
ing $2.83 per bushel in February 1988, 

The season-average market price for 
all wheat in 1987/88 is forecast at 
S2.55-S2.G5 perbusheL This implies 
that prices wDl average near or above 
$2.80 for the remainder of the year. 
Strong export demand is supporting 
prices, but auctions of CCC inventories 
are providing additional supplies. 
Transportation bottlenecks are limit- 
ing price increases received by farm- 
ers, as the shortage of rail cars is 
reducing wheat movement in some 
areas. 

Wheat Supply and Demand 
To Stay About the Same 

Based on 1 -per cental ower winter wheat 
seedingSr total wheat area in 1988 is 
likely to be slightly below a year ear- 
lier. Assuming trend yields, produc- 
tion may about equal 1987. 

A 3D-percent decline forecast for 
1988/89 beginning stocks means total 
supplies likely will be down substan- 
tially from 1987/88. Domestic demand 



may be about the same as in 1987/88. 
Little change is expected in demand 
for feed wheal because prices favor 
other feeds, but there will be continued 
growth in food use. Even if total use 
falls well short of the 1987/88 record, 
consumption will likely exceed produc- 
tion, resulting in another year of de- 
clining stocks. 

World feed grain production is expect- 
ed to be down 5 percent this year, and 
use will exceed production for the first 
time since 1983/84. However, stocks 
remain large in relation to use. World 
coarse grain trade is expanding ooly 
modestly this year, but U.S. exports 
are expected to rise by 10 percent as 
the U.S. trade share climbs to €1 per- 
cent Com and sorghum trade is in- 
creasing, but world barley trade is 
dropping slightly this year (see Com- 
modity Spotlight on barley). 

Changes in Feed Grain Program 
Could Reduce Participation 

The 1988 feed grain program contains 
a fe^^ changes from 1987. The target 
prices and loan rates are lower; the 
diversion percentage and payment 
rates are lower for the voluntary paid 
land diversion (PLD) program; and 
farmers are provided an optional 0/92 
program for 1988^ 

Oats are singled out for special treat- 
ment The acreage reduction program 
(AfiP) requires 5 percent for oats, com- 
pared w ith 20 percent for other feed 
grains. The PLD is not available to 
oat producers, and limited cross- 
compliance restrictions are lifted. 

The expected net gain to producers for 
participating in the ARP is high, but 
considerably less than it appeared to 
be at signup for the 1987 program. 
Also, the PLD's benefit it decreased by 
a lower payment rale. Consequently, 
ARP participation may drop slightly, 
and PLD participation could drop 
significantly. 

Demand For Feed Grains 
Growing 

Feed use is forecast up this year, with 
the largest increase in the first half 
Although dairy and beef cow numbers 
are down, milk output per cow is up, 
so feed use in dairying may be little 
. changed. Hog, poultry, and cattle 
j feeding, all heavy grain-using enter- 
' prises, are increasing. 
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USDA issued $15.6 billion of generic 
certificates from April 1986 through 
January 31, 1988, including $12.5 bil- 
lion as deficiency and diversion pay- 
ments. Over $1.3 billion v^ere Smontb 
deficiency payments for the 1987 
wheat, barley, and oats crops. 

Generic certificate exchanges through 
February 16, 1968 totaled more than 
S13.2 billion. With approximately 
$1.2 billion in certificates mailed out 
in February to wheat, upland cotton, 
and rice producers, neajvterm certif- 
icate avaiUabiUty is estimated at S3 
billion. 

Since December 1, 1987, generic certif- 
icates have generally traded at 3.5 to 
4.5 percent above face value, reflecting 
rising corn and wheat prices and re- 
duced opportunities for PIK-and-roll 
(exchanging certificates for crops 
placed as loan collateral in order to 
avoid storage and interest charges). 
Certificate premiums for September- 
November averaged slightly higher, at 
5.5 percent above face value. 

Certificate Exchanges 
Continue Strong 

Despite reduced PIK-and-roU opportu* 
nities for com compared with the pre* 
vious quarter, certificate exchanges 
continued heavy over the last quarter 
(December 1, 1987, through February 
16, 1988). Quarterly exchanges ex- 
ceeded $2.75 billion, about the same 
as the quarter before. However, the 
pattern of exchanges shifted toward 
wheat and crops owned by the CCC. 

Of the generic certificates exchanged 
since April 1986, roughly 72 percent 
have been for com and 20 percent for 
wheat Over the current quarter. Com 
exchanges have fallen to 63 percent 
($1.74 billion) while wheat exchanges 
are over 27 percent (S755 milhon}. 

Of those certificates exchanged for 
com since December 1* 14 percent 
have been for corn owned by the CCC, 
while 85 percent have been for corn 
held as loan collateral. This contrasts 
with a year earlier (December 
1986^Fehruary 1987), when PIK- 
and^roU opportunities made it more 
advantageous for com producers to re- 
deem loan collateral with certificates. 
In that quarter, over 98 percent of 
com certificate exchanges were for 
crops held as loan collateral. 
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Of cttireat quarterly vL-heat exchangesj 
84 percent have been for CCC-owned 
wheaL This contrasts sharply with 
previous quarters, where the m^ority 
of exchanges were for wheat held as 
loan collateral. The shift reflects the 
impact of the weekly CCC wheat 
auctions. 

Auctions Free Up 
CCC Wheat Stocks 

From November 6 through March 15, 
about 330 miUion bushels of CCC 
wheat were auctioned. Since the CCC 
began the certificate auction in No- 
vember 1987, weekly sales have 
averaged 17 miUion bushels. 

As of February 29. the CCC began 
holding three auctions weekly, with 
target exchanges of 10 million each. 
Two auctions per week wiU include 
ne^ stocks, while one will be restricted 
to old stocks. The CCC has planned to 
hold three auctions per week at least 
through March 25. A new wheat cata- 
log was released February 16 and be> 
came eligible for the auctions on 
March 2. 



approximately 469 miUion. On Janu- 
ary- 29, USDA announced that no ex- 
isting loans under the wheat special 
producer storage loan program 
(SPSLP) would be extended, and that 
the wheat pledged as collateral for 
these loans could not enter the FOR, 
Additionally^ 1963 and prior-crop 
wheat FOR loans which mature after 
March 1 will not be extended. 



Weekly wheat auctions of 10 million 
bushels cotUd reduce June 1 ending 
stocks to 359 million bushels. If 
wheat auctions averaged over 20 mil- 
lion bushels per week, June 1 stocks 
could dip as low as 250 million. Com- 
mitments to the Food Security Resen-e 
include 147 million bushels of CCC 
wheat, [Joseph Glauber (202) 
786-1840] 
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An additional 165 million bushels of 
wheat likely will be needed from CCC 
stocks before June 1, This implies a* 
weekly auction of 13 miUion bushels. 
Hoviever» looking forward to the 
1988/69 crop, additional CCC stocks 
cotUd be auctioned if expected use ex- 
ceeds available free supplies, as it did 
during 1987/88, 

Auctions Will Affect 
Wheat CCC Ending Stocks 

January 1 carryin of CCC wheat is 
estimated at 668 million bushels, 
CCC wheat auctioned from January 
through March 11 totaled 199 million 
bushels^ reducing March 1 stocks to 

Projected Ending Stocks for 

CCC Wheat 



Jan. 1 carryin 

Auctions (through 
Mtar. 11) 

Subtotal 



m 1 11 1 on bu . 

-199 
169 



Alternatives for June 1 ending 
stocks If weekly atjctlons average: 

10 nill. bu./week 359 

13 Mil . Ou./^e&h 336 

15 Mil. Ou./ueek 304 

30 nil. ou./week 349 
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Source: Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service, USDA. 
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Food and industricd use of com is ex- 
pected to grow 3 to 4 percent this 
season, in contrast to an annual aver- 
age growth of 11 percent from 1981/82 
through 1985/86, High fructose com 
syrups have about achieved maximum 
market penetration^ and increases in 
use are now reflecting growth of the 
product markets in which they are 
used. 

Use of other com sweeteners (glucose 
and dextrose) and dry-milled products 
has growri little in recent years, 
EthanoJ sales for the past 2 years 
appear to be limited seasonally by 
wet-milling capacity; a larger share of 
capacity has been shifted to higher- 
profit-margin HFC5 production in the 
summer. 

A key factor in this year's stronger 
com and sorghum prices is the com- 
mitment of a larger share of the 
1987/88 supply to CCC inventory, 
FOR, regular CCC crop loans, and 
shrinking uncommitted stocks- Corn 
prices have been edging upward in 
expectation that cash redemptions 
from loans will be necessary to meet 
market needs. Corn prices received by 
fanners are expected to average $1.65 
to $1.85 a bushel, up from SI. 50 in 
1986/87, 

Barley supplies are down 8 percent 
because of a 14-percent drop in pro- 
duction. Barley exports for June- 
December were 79,2 million bushels, 6 
million ahead of the year-earlier pace, 
Exports for the remainder of the year 
will depend largely an EEP sades. 
Barley feeding is eicpected to be down 
this year because feed barley prices 
are high relative to coriL 

The supply of oats is expected to total 
542 million bushels, 10 percent beJow 
last year and 26 percent below the 
1985/86 supply. Farm prices have 
averaged 40 cents a bushel above a 
year earlier. Oat feeding, which ac- 
counted for about 84 percent of total 
use in 1986/87, is expected to be down 
12 percent. 

Cotton Prices Fall 
As Supplies Ease 

World stocks of cotton are expected to 
f£dl 10 percent to 29 million bales at 
the end of 1987/88. and stocks as a 
proportion of world use likely will be 
the lowest since 1983/84. Despite this, 
world prices, as measured by the price 
of cotton in Northern Europe (the *'A" 
Index), have been dropping since their 
August peak and are now close to 



prices a year ago. The exceptionally 
large U,S. crop and continued upward 
revision of foreign crop estiniates are 
factors in the price decline. 

Foreign cotton production is expected 
to total 64 milhon b£des, up 6 percent 
from last year. This is 2 million bales 
more than the estimate 3 months ago; 
harvests in both China and Pakistan 
were substantially larger than antici- 
pated, in addition, the high early- 
season prices encouraged larger plant- 
ings in the Southern Hemispherei 
acreage there, which will be harvested 
over the next several months, is pro- 
jected up 14 percent 

While foreign cotton crops are larger, 
foreign consumption is expected to 
drop 2 percent from last year's record. 
This decline is concentrated in China, 
where nonmil] use vrill return to nor- 
mal, and in the Soviet Union and In- 
dia, where crops are smaller. 

Consumption tn the cotton -importing 
countries is forecast to be about the 
same as the 1986/87 record; this is 
keeping projected world trade only 6 
percent below last year's record of 
nearly 26 million bales. For the Unit^ 
ed States, a larger share of the mar- 
ket will more than offset a smaller 
volume of world trade; exports in 
1987788 are expected to rise 3 percent 
to 6.9 million bales. 

Large Soybean Crops Likely 
In Southern Hemisphere 

Generally favorable weather is mak- 
ing large 1987/88 soybean harvests in 
Brazil and Argentina more and more 
likely. The two countries are expected 
to harvest a record combined area of 
14.6 million hectares, and yields 
should be good^ Combined production 
is expected to increase 3 million tons 
to 27.5 million, versus 12 million a 
decade ago. 

These big crops, together with gains 
by other foreign producers, are more 
than offsetting another decline in the 
U.S. crop, and world production is pro- 
jected at a record 101 million tons. 
Rapeseed and sunflowerseed crops are 
also records, and world oilseed produc- 
tion in 1987/88 is a record, up 5 per- 
cent from last year. 

A record world crush of soybeans and 
all oilseeds is expected this year; the 
gains are large enough that ending 
stocks of both soybeans and all oil- 
seeds will drop again* The ratio of 
soybean stocks to use has returned to 
near its 10-year average. 



In a departure from the last severad 
yearSf oil demand has strengthened 
demand for soybeans; a 4^percent 
jump in oil consumption is projected 
for the year. Shortfalls in Asian pro* 
duction have boosted import demand 
for vegetable oils, and world soybean 
oil trade is expected to rise by 6 per- 
cent. U.S. exports of soybean oil in 
1987/88 are expected to total 1 niillion 
tons, nearly double last year and the 
largest since 1979/80. 

Nearly a\] of this year's oil sales are 
occurring under one or more Govern- 
ment programs. Bonuses awarded un- 
I der the Export Enhancement Program 
' between November 1987 and mid- 
March 1988 have averaged $128 per 
ton. 

Strong export ^ales have been a major 
factor in liiis year's higher prices. 
U.S. domestic prices have increased 
from an average of $375 per ton in 
October to $461 in February (Decatur 
price of crude soybean oil], and they 
are at their highest levels since the 
1984/86 season. 

Whi3e world soybean mead consump- 
tion is up by 4 percent this year, world 
trade in oilseed meeds generally is 
flat. The main factor is the record EC 
oilseed crop— up 40 percent. Meal con- 
sumption in the Community is down, 
and a larger share is being supplied 
from domestic sources. Consequently, 
EC soymeal imports, nearly half the 
world total, are abom 600,000 tons 
less than last year. A sharp rise in 
Soviet imports has not been enough to 
offset this drop. 

U.S. soybean meal exports are projec- 
ted to drop 9 percent to 6.1 milUon 
metric tons. Soybean meal prices 
have changed very little, February 
U.S. prices averaged S203 per metric 
ton, compared with S204 at the begin- 
ning of the marketing year in October 
(Decatur fob. 44-percent protein). 

Support Level Increased 
For Quota Peanuts 

On February 12, USDA announced 
that the national average support lev- 
el for 1988-crop quota peanuts will be 
S615.27 per short ton, up 1 percent 
from 1987. Additionad peanuts* sup^ 
port level remains unchanged at 
$149.75 per short ton. 

Earlier, the nationad poundage quota 
for 1988 was increased 3.4 percent to 
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1,402,200 tons, based on projected in- 
creases in domestic food use in 
1988/89. [Edward Allen (202) 
786-1840 and Frederic Surls (202) 
786-1820] 

For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world food ^ain&; Al* 
len Schienbein, domestic wheat; Janet 
Livezey, rice: Peter Riiey, world feed 
grains; Larry Van Meir^ domestic feed 
gi^ains; Tom Bickerton, world oilseeds; 

jRoger Hoskinf domestic oilseeds; Caro- 
lyn Whitton, world cotton; Bob Skin- 
ner, domestic cotton; Jim Schaub, pea- 
nuts. World information, (202) 

1 786*1820; domestic, (202) 786*1840, 
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Fruit Prices Mixed 

Fruit prices this spring probably \\'ill 
average slightly lower than a year 
ago. Large supplies of apples and 
pears this winter depressed producer 
prices. During the spring, smaller 
supplies of lemons and expected strong 
demand for oranges and grapefruit 
likely will keep citrus prices firm and 
higher than a year earlier. Straw- 
berry prices will weaken from their 
winter highs as supplies from Califor- 
nia increase seasonally. 

The all-orange harvest for 1967/88 
will exceed last season by about 10 
percent. Both Florida and Texas re- 
port larger crops, but California and 
Arizona navel output, which accounts 
for the bulk of fresh orange sales, fell. 
Short supplies of fresh oranges^ strong 
demand from processors^ and higher 
costs for imported frozen concentrated 
orange juice fFCOj) firmed prices this 
winter. 

Grapefruit production likely will ex- 
ceed last season by 6 percent because 
of larger harvests in Florida and Tex- 
as. Strong export demand has kept 
prices above last year and likely will 
hold prices firm during the remainder 
of this season. 

The Arizona and California lemon 
harvest will fall about 18 percent 
short of last season. The lower pro- 
duction and strong export demand al- 
most assure powers of higher prices 
this year. 

Fresh apple stocks in cold storage on 
February 1 stood 37 percent higher 
than a year earlier, reflecting a large 
1387 crop. Despite strong export de- 
mand, the larger stocks will keep 



prices lower than a year ago for the 
rest of the marketing season. The 
1987 season average price was an es- 
timated 9.5 cents a pound, down al- 
most 30 percent from 1986. 

Vegetable Production 
Continuing Strong 

Buoyed by stronger demand for canned 
and frozen vegetables, processors like- 
ly will sign up more acreage in 1988 
than last year. Declining world Sup- 
plies of processing tomatoes and rising 
U.S. exports of several processed vege- 
tables are increasing the quantity de* 
manded of U.S. vegetables. 

Processed vegetable exports rose 27 
percent between ld85 and 1987, and 
likely will continue strong through 
1988. Devaluation of the dollar 
against the yen and several other ma- 
jor traders' currencies has lowered 
prices of U.S. vegetables for foreign 
buyers. 

Sweetpotato production fell nearly 5 
percent in 1987 because of lower 
yields in North Carolina and Texas. 
This was the second consecutive year 
of decline. Higher prices more than 
offset lower production to push the 
farm value 15 percent above 1986. 

U,S. dry edible bean production rose 
15 percent in 1987 on the strength of 
expanded acreage. Yields were up 
only slightly from the previous year. 
Dry bean prices this winter were a 
third lower than a year earlier. U.S. 
exports of dry beans are continuing to 
recover from their fall in the early 
1980's, when Mexico cut imports and 
other countries, especially Asia, ex- 
panded exports. Short crops in India^ 
Thailand, and Brazil during 1987 
should fuel stronger demand for U.S. 
bean exports during 1988- 

Potato production rose nearly 7 per- 
cent in 1987, with increased acreage 
and higher yields. The growers' aver- 
age price for the 1987/88 crop likely 
will be $4,47 per cwt» down from $5.03 
the year before. Lower prices this 
past season and stronger markets for 
alternative crops such as wheat, corn, 
barley, and hay likely will cause farm- 
ers to plant slightly less potato acre- 
age in 1988^ 

Mushrooms Rising 

A sixfold rise in fresh consumption 
helped propel total mushroom use 
from 1.3 pounds per person in 1970 to 
3.8 pounds in 1986. Greater demand 



for fresh produce and the rising popu- 
larity of salad bars in restaurants and 
grocery stores contributed to the 
growth. 

Exports also increased, and domestic 
production of mushrooms for fresh use 
rose nearly eightfold over the 15 
years. Although imports of fresh 
mushrooms rose, foreign mushrooms 
remain a small part of U.S. fresh 
consumption^ 

Per capita use of processed mush- 
rooms doubled between 1970 and 
1986, but the share supplied by do- 
mestic producers fell. In 1970, the 
United States processed 149 million 
pounds of mushrooms and imported 43 
million pounds, farm-weight equiv- 
alent. By 1986, 157 million pounds of 
domestic mushrooms were processedi 
while imports had grown by 500 per- 
cent to 275 million pounds. 

Consumption of exotic mushrooms 
(shiitake, enoki, oyster, chanterell, 
morel, and others), which are mostly 
consumed fresht likely will rise. Al- 
though detailed production and con- 
sumption data on exotic mushrooms 
are not available, a recent survey in- 
dicates that shiitake production grew 
more than twelvefold in Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina between 1984 and 1987. In- 
dustry sources indicate exotic produc- 
tion may expand fivefold between 1987 
and 1990. 

VS- Sugar Use 
Turns Around 

After declining for 10 consecutive 
years, 1987 U.S. sugar use rose 5 per- 
cent from 1986 (3,2 percent on a 

fiscal-year basis). Sugar deliveries 
stood at an estimated 8, 1 72 million 
short tons, raw value» for the calendar 
year. 

Beet sugar accounts for a larger per- 
centage of the total than in the past 
because sugar imports have been fall- 
ing; most imported sugar is produced 
from cane. Beet sugar deliveries rose 
by 17 percent while cane sugar deliv- 
eries fell 3 percent. 

The largest growth occurred for sugar 
used in manufacturing confectionery, 
cereal, and bakery goods. Deliveries 
for all industrial uses, primarily food 
processing, rose 5,7 percent, while 
shipments for confectionery, cereal^ 
and bakery uses rose 7 percent. 

Beverage production was the largest 
single use for sugar in 1978, taking 
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1.5 million tons that year. In 1987, 
use fell 20 percent from 1986 to just 
over 200,000 tons. High Setose corn 
syrup (HPCS) and low-calorie sweeten* 
ers, such as aspartame and saccharin, 
have eroded sugar's share of the bev- 
erage market. 

Sugar deliveries to wholesale and re* 
tail grocers and to food institutions 
such as hotels and resuurants grew 4 
percent during 1987- Deliveries to re- 
tail grocers had been falling for sev 
eral years, probably indicating that 
consumers are using less sugar in pre- 
paring foods in the home and purchas- 
ing more manufactured sugar- 
containing products such as bakery 
goods and desserts. 

Sugar deliveries likely will rise an ad- 
ditional 1.5 percent in 1988 to about 
8.3 million tons, raw value. A slowing 
of the substitution of HFCS for sugar 
in food and beverage manufacturing, 
plus slower-than-expected growth in 
crystalline fructose produjCtion, will 
help sugar maintain its share of the 
Sweetener market Imports of sugar- 
containing products have stabilized. 
[Glenn Zepp (202) 786 2882} 

f For further infomtatioiif contact: 
Ben Huang, fruit; Shannon Hamm, 
vegeubles; Dave Harvey, sweeteners; 
Vemer Grise, tobacco. All are at 
(202) 786*1886. 
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World Barley Trade 
Remaint Strong 

World barley trade grew explosively 
over the last two decades, and has 
shown signs of leveling off only In the 
last year. Growrth accelerated dunng 
the 1980's, and in l985/86» when 
world trade in other grains exper- 
ienced severe contractions^ barley 
trade continued to increase. 

The striking trade gains have been 
supported by increases in exportable 
supplies, and have been fueled by ex- 
port subsidies^ particularly by the Eu- 
ropean Community (EC), the largest 
exporter. One of the key factors in 
demand has been the dramatic rise in 
imports by Saudi Arabia, now^ the 
world's largest importer, sparked by 
import subsidies. 

Although world barley production is 
forecast at a record 185 million tons 
for 1987/88, trade is projected at 179 
million tons, shghtly below the 
1985/86 reconl (based on an October- 
September trade year, excluding intra- 
EC trade). Over the last tv^o decades » 
much of the increasing production was 
not used domesticaliy^ which added to 
surpluses in exporting countries. Ex- 
ports will contribute to record world 
consumption in 1987/88, an expected 
187 million tons. 

Barley Market 
Extremely Competitive 

The world market for barley features 
sharp competition with other feed 



grains and £unong barley suppliers. 
Most of the barJey traded is for feed 
use^ ^th a much smaller amount for 
malting. Although world demand for 
beer and other malt beverages is grow- 
ing, this is mostly met by imports of 
barley malt, which is a higher^value 
processed product (Malt trade is 
smaller than that of grains and will 
not be discussed here.) Little of the 
barley traded is used for food. 

Import demand for feed barley Is 
largely shaped by relative prices of 
competing feed grains, and to a lesser 
extent, non-grain feeds. Barley has a 
Jower energy content than com, for 
example, and is priced lower. These 
price relationships reflect different 
feeding values, but also reflect avail- 
abilities of grain and other substitutes^ 
along with policy effects. 

The main barley exporters are the EC, 
Canada, the United States, and Aus* 
tralia. Canada and the EC have al- 
ternated as the single largest supplier 
in recent years, vrith the EC forecast 
as the largest in 1987/88. The same 
four are also the top wheat exporters. 
There is a large degree of concentra- 
tion in barley trade, as exports from 
other suppliers, including Austria, 
Finland, New Zealand, and Sweden, 
are comparatively lov^. The other ex- 
porters' share will be even smaller this 
year^ Sweden and Finland are forecast 
to become net importers. 

The import side is also comparatively 
concentrated. Saudi Arabia, the 
USSR, Japan, Eastern £urope. North 
Africa, and the Middle East account 
for nearly all imports. Import demand 
by Eastern Europe is up. significantly 
this year because of tow domestic pro- 
duction, but is generally more sporadic 
than that of other importers. The in- 
crease in Eastern Europe's imports is 
expected to offset some of the decline 
in Saudi Arabia in 1987/88. The So- 
viets were generally the largest Im- 
porters in the late 1970's, and are 
currently the second largest. 

Rising Feed Demand and Subsidies 
Have Spurred Saudi Imports 

The most renmrkable barley develop- 
ment during the 1980's has been the 
increase in Saudi Arabia's imports to 
8.5 million tons in 1986/87 from under 
100,000 just lOyearsearlier. The key 
factor has been import subsidies. 
These were equivalent to $81 per ton 
be^e a 67-perccnt cut in September 
1987, and sometimes exceeded the 
price of the grain itself. 
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Underlying the Saudi trade has been 
vibrant feed demand and accompany* 
ing gain5 in dairy, livestock, and poul- 
try production. A commitment to im- 
prove the diet has been supported by 
Saudi Arabia's plentiful foreign ei- 
change. Saudi Arabia also feeds a 
large number of sheep, imported live 
every year for Moslem pilgrims. 

Despite strong growth in feed use, 
Saudi imports have been even higher 
than needs. This led to accumulation 
of large stocks by 1987, and may have 
led to some re-eiports to neighboring 
countries. The recent cut in import 
subsidies is eipected to drop 1987/68 
barley imports to 6 6 million tons. 
This is stUl well above the next largest 
importer, the USSR, whose imports 
are forecast at 3 million tons. 

In addition to budget considerations, 
one motivation for the Saudi cut in 
subsidies was an attempt to increase 
domestic production. Recent increases 
in the producer price have failed to 
bring a big response, and 1987/88 ouV 
put is forecast at less than 160,000 
tons. 

Saudi Arabia has made huge ad- 
vances in wheat production through 
heavily subsidized incentive prices, 
and has even become a net eiporter. 
Barley production competes with the 
more profitable wheat, and the pros- 
pects for increases sufficient to dis- 
place imports are small, until there 



are substantial changes in price poli- 
cy. The longer-term prospects for pro- 
duction of both crops appear limited by 
declining supplies of w ater for 
irrigation. 

Declining Use Frees 
More EC Barley for Export 

Production in the last two decades has 
trended upward in the m^jor exporting 
countries. Both Australia and the EC 
had record barley crops in 1984, and 
Canada and the United States had 
records in 1966- However, since the 
late 1970't, total barley consumption 
in these countries has been relatively 
flat, increasing exportable supplies. 
These trends, along with various gov- 
ernment pOiUciest have depressed ex- 
port prices and supported recent gains 
in trade. 

Excess production has v^dened for all 
of the msuor exporters, but individual 
countries vary. In Canada, domestic 
use ha« been increasing steadily, al- 
though more slowly than production 
growth. For both Australia and the 
United States, consumption has also 
trended upward at a rate lower than 
production growth but more erratic. 

The most pronounced barley excess is 
in the EC. Since peaking in 1980, EC 
barley use has been falling. Two of 
the main factors stem from the EC's 
policy regime. One Is strong competi- 
tion from non-grain feeds such as cas- 
sava. The other is increasing use of 
wheat for feed, largely at the expense 
of barley and other coarse grains. 



About 80 percent of EC barley use is 
for feed- Barley is still the most im- 
portant grain fed and the leading feed 
grown and used on farms. However, 
attractively priced non-grain feeds 
have been providing more energy con- 
tent in feed rations, and are imported 
at minimal or no tariffs. Tariffs on 



Lported cereals protect domestic pro- 
icers, but contribute to high costs for 



im^ 

ducers, but 
users 



Meanwhile, the use of feed wheat has 
surged to record levels in the EC, more 
than doubling in the last decade. One 
reason has been increasing production 
of higher-yielding, lower^uality 
wheat, chiefly in the UK. Another 
reason has been tighter quality stan- 
dards for EC intervention stocks. 

These changes have led to higher bar* 
ley exports. While there is substantial 
intra-EC trade in barley, for both feed 
and malting, exports to destinations 
outside the EC have soared. The EC's 
chief markets have been the Soviet 
Union and Saudi Arabia. The cost of 
these exports is substantial* however, 
because internal EC prices are well 
above export prices. The rising value 
of EC currencies and lower barley 
prices have raised subsidy costs in the 
past 2 years. 

The United States has become more 
competitive in world trade following 
lower U.S. loan rates for barley and 
sales under the Export Enhancement 
Program (EEP). Future U.S. exports 
probably will depend on EEP 
initiatives. 

Policies Critical for 
Trade Outlook 

Policy interactions will continue to 
have a msuor role in the world barley 
market. Saudi Arabia recently an- 
nounced requirements to color import- 
ed barley with dye so that it could not 
be falsely identified as domestically 
grown. Although adding some costs, it 
is not clear if this will have any dis- 
cernible impact on trade flows. Saudi 
price and subsidy decisions will largely 
shape future import levels. 

Because of escalating budget ex- 
penses, the EC is also wrestling with 
policy changes. Guaranteed prices to 
grain producers have been lowered 
slightly in recent years, and it was 
just agreed to penalize cereal produc^* 
ers for production over a certain lcve|^ 
However, no dramatic impact on bar- 
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ley production (or other cereals) is an- 
ticipated. EC production and exports 
are likelj^ to continue high and could 
increase. 

Barley production in Spain— which 
has become more attractive since 
Spain's accession to the EC and its 
higher guaranteed prices— should con- 
tinue to ^ow. And because of the 
saturated EC feed market, corn and 
sorghum imported by Spain under the 
EC/U.S. Compensation Agreement will 
free up more EC grain for export. The 
EC is expected to retain its high pro- 
file in world barley markets. /Pe(e 
Riley (202) 786-1824} 



Florida and Texas Citrus 
Making Brisk Recovery 

California citrus was hit by freezing 
weather in late December 1987, but 
Arizona, Florida, and Texas citrus es- 
caped serious damage this winter. 
This makes three consecutive seasons 
for Florida and four for Texas without 
serious Ireeze damage, allowing them 
to continue their strong recovery in 
acreage, yield, and production. 

I Cool temperatures during the winter 
make citrus trees semidomiant, and 
thus less susceptible to damage if 
freezing weather should occur later in 
the season. Cool spells also enhance 
the condition of the trees and increase 
yields the following season. Even so, 
growers in all four citrus-producing 
States anxiously awaited the end of 
the December-February period, which 
historically has seen most of the disas- 
trous freezes. 

Freezes Reduce Current Production 
And Future Capacity 

A severe freeze immediately cuts 
current'Season output and lowers yield 
potential for the next several seasons, 
but more importantly, kills many 
trees. Together, the freezes that 
struck Florida in 1981^ 1982, 1983, 
and 1985 killed at least 250,000 acres 
of citrus. Texas citrus suffered severe 
freeze damage only once this decade, 
in December 1983, but half of the 
State's 60,000 acres in the Rio Grande 
Valley were lost. Trees that survived 
produced virtually no fruit during the 
following (1984785) season. 

Florida's most recent tree inventory, in 
1986, s hovered 625,000 acres of citrus, 
well below the 1970 peak of 941,000. 
Industry sources indicate that acreage 



may have risen to about 700,000, with 
estimated planting of 24,000 acres 
during 1985 and 35,000 to 40t000 
acres in both 1986 and 1987. Florida 
is conducting its biennial citrus inven- 
tory to detennine actual plantings and 
standing acreage. 

Most of the acreage lost during 
1981-1985 was in 16 counties in the 
northern half of the citrus belt. An 
estimated 100*000 acres, or about one- 
half of the frozen region, has been 
re-established. Many of the replanted 
groves are to earlier varieties of or- 
anges and some specialty citrus on 
rootstocks less susceptible to freeze 
damage. 

Substantial plantings have also been 
made in southerly regions of the citrus 
belt, mostly on land not previously in 
citrus. These new groves are being set 
at densities of 150-360 trees per acre 
on more productive soils and where 
v^rater tables are high, which will re- 
duce irrigation needs. 

Planting Stock 

Note More Abundant in Ftorida 

Florida growers have faced not only 
freezes^ but also a citrus canker out- 
break. About 20 million citrus trees in 
Florida nurseries have been destroyed 
under the Citrus Canker Eradication 
Program since its outset in August 
19B4. There is evidence that replant- 
ing efforts were slowed by inadequate 
nursery stock from 1961 to 1985. But 
stock appears to have been more than 
adequate during the last 2 years, and 
is currently abundant As of June 30, 
1987, Florida's commercial citrus nur- 
sery stock totaled 44 million trees 
(including budwood, seedlings, and 
grafled stock). Current inventory is 
approtximately 50 million trees. This 
is enough to set or reset at least 
350,000 acres. 

Texas growers are still waiting for 
increased nursery stock, particularly 
grapefruit Demand is especially high 
for the Rio Red variety, which ac- 
counts for 70 percent of the total cit- 
rus budwood. 

Production Increases 
Due Mainly to Yield 

Prod uction Of all round oranges in 
Florida sagged to 103.9 million boxes 
(90 pounds per box) in 1984/85. 
"Rotjnd oranges" refers to all early 
and midseason varieties including 
Valencias, but excluding Temple or- 
anges. The 1987/88 output could total 
140 million boxes from an estimated 
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375,000 bearing acres. This will re- 
sult in a record yield of 373 boxes per 
acre^ 2 percent above the previous 
record of 1979/80. 

Bearing acreage in Florida hit a 
29-year low in 1986 at 367^600 acres, 
compared with the record 660,500 in 
1970/71. Although total citrus area in 
Florida has fallen 43 percent smce 
1971, this season's output, at nearly 
8.9 million tons, is higher than 17 
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years ago. But it is far below the 
record for ail Florida citrus— 12.4 mil- 
lion tons in 1979/80. 

This season^s all-orange Juice yield in 
Florida is record high at 1.53 gallons 
per box. Thus, Florida's orange output 
will result in about 170 million gallons 
of frozen concentrated orange juice 
(FCOJ), 17 percent more than last 
season's pack, and more than twice 
the total expected volume of Brazilian 
juice imports to the United States this 
season. 

In contrast to oranges, Florida's 
grapefruit suffered only moderately 
firom the freezes, mainly because 
grapefruit plantings are heaviest in 
the Indian River district, which did not 
sustain heavy damage. Bearing acre- 
age during the mid-1980's fell 20 per- 
cent from the record 128^6^ acres of 
1982/83, but recently has risen slighV 
ly. Production in 1987/88 is expected 
to total 52.0 million boxes, only 5 per- 
cent below the 1979/80 record; yields 
have been increasing since 1983. 

This season*s yield of 486 boxes per 
acre is only 3 percent below the record 
of 1966/67. New plantings of grape- 
fruit in Florida have slowed in the 
past 3 years, but they were relatively 
strong from 1981 through 1984. 

Texas all-orange bearing acreage has 
been holding steady at 8,300 acres the 
last 2 seasons. This is 66 percent 
below the acreage standing when the 



December 1983 freeze struck the Rio 
Grande Valley. New plantings and re- 
plantings of groves that were frozen 
out have been modest. As of March 1, 
1987 nonbearing acres (trees less than 
4 years old) totaled 3,500. This new 
acreage will have no major impact on 
production for several more years. Or- 
ange output is less than one-third of 
prefreeze levels, and is not expected to 
grow rapidly. 

More grapefruit is being replanted 
than oranges in Texas, and the recov- 
ery pace IB quicker. The March 1, 
1987 grapefruit inventory showed 
18,500 acres, of which 5»000 were 
planted in 1984-86. Although the 
bearing acreage of Texas grapefruit 
has shown little increase during the 
last 2 seasons, production stands at 
136.000 tons, 3 percent above the 
freeze-reduced 1983/84 season. How- 
ever, the 1987/88 grapefruit tonnage is 
less than one-third of prefreeze levels. 

Total citrus plantings in Texas since 
the freeze have averaged 3,000 to 
5^000 acres per year. The Texas cit- 
rus industry is recovering more slowly 
than Florida's, and it will be many 
years before production reaches the 
levels of the early 1980*s. 

Citrus Capacity Expanding 

Future citrus production depends on 
five factors: tree numbers, tree ages, 
tree losses, tree plantings^ and fruit 
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yield per tree- Tree numbers de- 
creased by a smaller percentage than 
acreage as a result of the freezes. 
This reflects the trend toward denser I 
plantings (more trees per acre) which I 
is pushing up yields per acre- 

Since the freeze, the average ape of 
trees is lower. The 1986 Florida in- 
ventory indicates nearly IQ.S million 
trees, or 25 percent of all round^irange | 
trees, are 4 yearfi old or less, mostly 
nonbearing, whkh reflects nevr plant- 
ings. This is the largest share of non- 
bearing trees since 1968. Neverthe- 
less, the majority of orange and grape- 
fruit trees in Florida in 1986 were in 
the older, more productive age groups. 
Trees, especially grapefruit, in the 
25-years-andH>lder population category I 
experienced substantial losses in re- 
cent years, though. 

The Florida Department of Citrus in- 
dicates that round orange and Temple 
production in Florida will increase 25 
to 30 percent in the next 9 years. This 
assumes future tree plantings equal to i 
the 1981-85 average, average yields, 
and tree losses comparable to those 
prior to 1983. This scenario would 
result in production 21 percent belo^v 
the record round orange and Temple 
crop of 2 12.7 million boxes in 
1979^80^ However, if plantings are 
higher, yields above average, and tree 
losses normal (no major freezes), pro- 
duction could return to prefreeze levels 
in the not^too-distant future, but 
should not surpass the previous record 
before 1996/97. 

Projections differ by type of orange. If 
orange plantings during the next 9 
years are double the 1981-1985 aver- 
age, then by 1996/97 early and mid- 
season orange production would grow 
by 63 percent and late orange 
(Valencia) output by 33 percent, but 
Temple production could fall by 16 
percent due to low planting rates. 

Grapefruit production is projected to 
grow at a faster rate than oranges. If 
grapefruit tree plantings over the next 
9 years are even half the 1981-85 
rate, production by 1996/97 could 
equal or exceed the record of 64-8 mil- 
lion boxes in 1979/8Q* In fact, produc- 
tion could reach a record by 1990. 

Higher Grower Returns 
Driving Recovery 

Growers are basing replanting deci- 
sions on the continuation of improved 
on-tree returns of recent years. On- 
tree prices this season are mostly 



higher than the 2 previous seasons, 
particularly for fresh fruit. Processing 
prices have been firming up^ as have 
retail orange juice prices. Despite 
higher wholesale and retail prices^ 
sales have been strong. Consumer de- 
mand for fresh fruit and juices 
(chilled, fnxzem and blends) continues 
to grow. But U.S* dtrus will have to 
compete against Increasing supplies of 
deciduous fruits and citrus in the do- 
mestic and foreign marketplace. 

Export markets have been strong for 
citrus, partly owing to the less expen- 
sive dollar but also to increased global 
demand and improved trade agree- 
ments. Japan recently raised orange 
import Quotas, and the European Com- 
munity lowered its duties. Export 
sales to all miOc>r trading countries 
have been significantly higher during 
the last 2 seasons. In view of strong 
domestic demand and improved export 
markets, U.S. citrus grower prices 
may rise. 

However, U.S. growers w^ill have to 
review expansion plans as global cit^ 
nis supplies increase. Mexican pro- 
duction, which was also severely 
damaged by the 1983/84 freeze, should 
make substantial gains in the next 
few years. Brazil, hurt by dry weather 
this season, likely will rebound next 
season^ Production from these and 
other competing countries may even- 
tually limit the recent gains in grower 
prices or even reverse the trend- At 
the same time, global demand contin- 
ues to strengthen in response to im- 
proved trade and economic growth. 
fDoyle Johnson (202) 786-18841 
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FINANCIAL TURNAROUND 
IN AGRICULTURE 

A major financial turnaround has oc- 
curred in agriculture^ Real net farm 
income (in 1982 dollars) during 
1986-88 is 75 percent higher, and the 
real interest burden is nearly 40 per- 
cent lower than during the recession- 
ary period of 1980-83. The income 
and debt-service problems that 
plagued agriculture during the 1980's 
have* for the most part, been weath* 
ered. Although financial problems 
persist for some cash grain^ dairy, and 
beef producers, the agricultural sector 
as a whole no longer faces a financial 
crisis. 

Farm Income 
Continuing Recovery 

Real income was in the fiSO-billion 
range (1982 dollars) during 1960-71* 
These 12 years can be viewed as a 
stable benchmark for farm income. 
Real income began to decline in the 
1976-79 post^world-food^risis years, 
and bottomed during the 1980-83 farm 
recession- Following this downtunii 
income began to rise in 1984-85. Real 
income during 1986-88 is about equal 
to the 1960-71 benchmark. 

While a number of facton underlie the 
recovery of farm income, none is more 
important to long-range stabilization 
than the decline in interest expense- 
Real interest on farm business debt 
increased $13 billion between 197Q 
and 1982. This accompanied an 
$80-billion increase in real debt 
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AgricuJture was confronted in the 
1960's not only with an income crisis 
(including the loss of export markets 
and falling prices) but also with a 
debt-service crisis Qnvolving high 
debts relative to assets and high irtter- 
est rates). ReaJ interest expenses in 
1988 will be nearly SIO billion less 
than m 1982. Financing costs are 
down and income is higher. The farm 
sector as a whole no longer faces ei- 
ther a debt'Service or an income cri- 
sis. However, many individual farm- 
ers remain highly leveraged, and the 
process of debt restnictiiring contin- 
ues. 

Economic Fundamentals 
Improving 

A business downturn often forces an 
industry to lower costs in order to 
maintain or regain competitiveness. 
This is the case with agriculture. The 
cost of producing agricultural commod- 
ities fell more than $20 billion, about 
17 percent, between 1984 and 1988. 

Government acreage reduction pro- 
grams, lowered input use, and greater 
cost consciousness underlie much of 
the seetor^s improved cost structure. 
Additional savings have originated 
outside the farm economy as energy 
prices and interest rates declined. 

Also contributing to cost reductions 
are lower expenditures for machinery 
and equipment, which have been cut 
by $5 billion since 1984. These major 
acijustments, in combination with 
higher Government payments, enabled 
most crop farmers to survive several 
years of low commodity prices. 

There has been an intangible yet fun- 
damental change in the business at- 
titudes of farmers. Farmers in the 
late 1980't are more cost-conscious 
managers. Some valuable lessons 
were learned in the boom-to-bust pe- 
riod of 1972-1983. The emphasis in 
agriculture has changed from growth 
in production to reducing production 
expenses and lowering debt-service 
burdens. 

Livestock Sector 
Led Rebound 

The livestock sector has led the farm 
recovery. Since the fourth quarter of 
1985, hog and cattle farmers have 
benefited from generally higher prices 
and lower feed costs. Feed expenses 
declined by S2.4 billion during 
1985-87, while hog and cattle receipts 
increased by $4.7 billion. Poultry and 
egg sales irnrreased $1.5 billion in 
1986 before declining in 1987. 



1988 income Outlook 
Continues Strong 

The farm sector's strong income and 
financial peiftrmance of 1987 is con- 
tinuing in 1988. Farm income is fore* 
cast to be the second highest on 
record. Net cash income likely will be 
between $50 and S55 billion. Net 
farm income, which includes depreci- 
ation and changes in stored inven* 
tones of commodities, likely will be 
between $40 and $45 billion. 

• Cwp receipts higher.—Food grain 
prices are estimated 14-18 per- 
cent higher, and feed grain and oil 
crop prices 9-13 percent higher in 
1988. Largely in response to 
these higher prices, total crop re* 
ceipts are pn^ected to increase 
from $69 billion in 1987 to 
$64-S67 billion in 19B8. 

• Third highest livestock 
r¥ce:pfs.— Livestock receipts in the 
$71 S74 biUion range will be near 
the 1987 record of $74 billion. 
While cattle receipts will be the 
second or third highest on record, 
hog and dairy receipts may each 
fall nearly $t billion. Substantial 
increases in supplies could bring 
hog prices down by one-sixth from 
last year, and poultry prices one* 
fourth below 2 years ago. 

• Farm expenses rise— A S2*billion 
increase in farm expenses signals 
the end of the 1984-87 down- 
trend. Feed and fertilizer prices 
may increase 6-7 percent, trans- 
lating into $2 biUion of added 
costs. Repairs, energy, and labor 
expenses could rise SI billion in 
1988, while interest and livestock 
purchases ccmld decline by about 
SI billion. 

There ^^ill be continued improvement 
in the farm sector's balance sheet. A 
slight strengthening of land prices and 
a S5 to $lO-billion reduction in farm 
debt will increase equity by perhaps 
$10 to $20 billion. The debt-to*asset 
ratio, an important indicator of the 
financial position of farmers, may de- 
cline to less than 19 percent, a level 
last achieved in 1981. This ratio 
peaked at 23 in 1985. 

Higher Crop Profits Having 
Broad Financial Impact 

The combination of higher crop prices, 
lower hog and poultry firicest and 
higher feed costs is shifUng profits 
from livestock to crop producers. Oth- 
er impacts of higher crop prices are: 



Land volues.-^The turnaround in 
land values coincided with the 
turn-around in com and soybean 
prices during the first 6 months of 
1987. I 

Less financial stress.— Higher crop 
prices, and the related strengthen- 
ing of land prices, result both in 
higher cash flows for crop farmers 
and in t^e stabilization of loan 
security (collateral) provided by 
real estate assets. Cash flow and 
collateral largely determine stress 
conditions. 

All regions, including the ec- ■ 

onomically hard-hit Delta and 
Southern Plains* are likely to 
have less farm financial stress in 
1968. Roughly 60 percent of loan 
default problems of commercial 
fanners were on primarily crop- 
producing farms at the start of 
1987j when these farms received 
lower commodity prices, and when 
tailing land values reduced their 
underlying collateral value (based 
on analysis of USDA surveys). 
This year's higher crop prices and 
strengthening land values will 
lessen loan default risk in the crop 
sector. 

Capital expenditures pick 
up. --Investment in fuced assets 
occurs when cash Oows improve 
and there is confidence in long-nin 
profit potential. An increase in 
1988 capital expenditures, possi^ 
bly as large as $1 billion, suggests 
farmers now have increased con- 
fidence. Tractor and combine 
sales to crop producers are lead- 
ing the increase. 

Lower Government 
payments,— Government outlays 
are reduced when the prices of 
supported crops reach or surpass 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
loan rates, as they are doing this 
year. Direct Government pay- 
ments are projected to decline 16 
to 20 percent in 1988, to $13 $15 
billion. 



The return to a more traditional bal- 
ance between Crop and livestock sector 
profitability is having a stabilizing im- 
pact in regions as diverse as the Mis- 
sissippi Delta and the Eastern Corn 
Belt Howerer, higher crop returns 
are in part due to Government price 
supports, acreage reduction programs, 
and export enhancement programs. 
[Gregory Hanson (202) 786'1808} 
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Better Financial Performance Beef and Hog QOeratlons. 19B5*a7 \/ 

— Beef operations-- — Hcg oporetlons — 
t9B5 tsae 19BT 1985 1996 f9BT 



Share of fsrma with 
potential IPftn 
losses 14 



Percent 



ie 
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23 



Shere of farms with 
debt greater 
than assets ^^ 



5 9 
Dollars 



22 



13 



13 



iwerage debt 

outftanding 171,280 187.760 144,890 132,750 M2.010 119,560 

Cpmnodlty 

receipts * Gov, 

payments less 

cash expense -8,330 -33,160 4,300 12,950 28,700 36,920 

1/ January 1st* 



Source? USOA Farm Costs and Returns Surveys, 



The IfflOrovinfl ADIHty to Service Debt in agriculture 
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Excludes Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) debt 

1/ Estlmatea principal repayment plus Interest expense divided by gross 
cash IncDfne, Debt service Includes both Interest end estlmeted principal 
repayment. Principal rePSyfnent mss based on the following assumptions: 
typical real estate debt Mas In the tenth year of a 30-y*ar mortgage and 
typical Intermediate term debt yas In the third year of a 7*year 
mortgage. The principal repayment percentage ranged from 1.3 to 13 
percent for 10 categories of snort-and long-term lendere. merchants. 
comnwrcisl b»nkSt Federal Land Banks* etc, 2/ Total Interest divided by 
gross cash Income. 



More than 80 percent of the 
SlO-billion Increase in net cash income 
from 1985 to 1987 went to hvestock 
producers. Strong growth in net cash 
income was shared by most major live- 
stock enterprises in 1986, and by hog, 
dairy, and beef farms in 1987. 

After falling from the 1985 peak, low- 
er feed grain receipts have contributed 
to the recent financial stress on Mid- 
v^est crop farms. However, the strong 
rebound in livestock earnings has pro- 
vided an important ofTset in this re* 
gion. Fiveof the top 10 cattle- 
producing States and seven of the top 
10 hog-producing States are located in 
the Noiihem Plains (from North Da- 
kota to Kansas), and Western Corn 
Belt (IUinoi£, Iowa, Minnesota^ Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin), 

Gains in livestock receipts and major 
increases in Government payments 
translated into 70-80 percent in- 
creases in net cash income in the 
Northern Plains and Western Com 
Belt. Farmers used their higher in- 
comes to pay down more than $6 bil- 
lion of farm business and household 
debt annually during 1984-67, They 
are now in a position to reap substan- 
tial benefits in 1986 from continued 
livestock profits and from recovering 
crop profits. 

USDA surveys show that by early 
1987, higher hog and beef returns 
were strengthening farm finances. 
The share of beef producers facing pos- 
sible loan default has stabilized at 16 
percent after many producers returned 
to prafitabiijty in 1986. 

Reflecting 2 years of improved earn- 
ings, the share of hog farmers with 
loan repayment diiBculties fell by 
nearly 50 percent between early 1985 
and early 1967. Only one in 20 
commercial^size hog and beef produc* 
ers was insolvent in early 1967, Debt 
fell by more than $40,000 in 1986 for 
the typical beef producer, and by more 
than S20,000 for the typical hog pro- 
ducer. The red ink of the 2 prenous 
years was changed into a modest cash 
profit of S4 ,300 for beef producers in 
early 1987, and hog incomes tripled 
between early 1985 and early 1987. 

Farm Debt Crisis 
Is Receding 

The debt crisis of the early and mid- 
1980's has subsided. By the end of 
this year business debt in agriculture 
likely will have fallen $5&-S60 billion, 
or nearly one-thinU since 1983. The 
proportion of income required to ser- 
vice principal and interest obligations 
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will have declined to the 10-20 percent 
range in 1988, as compared with 
21-22 percent in the early 1980' s. 

Farmers* recent financial progress is 
evident in the closely watched debt- 
to-asset ratiOt which measures the de- 
gree of lender security and the farm- 
ers' use of their earnings and capital 
to finance farming operations. After 
climbing to 23 percent in 1985, the 
debt'to-asset ratio declined to 17-19 
percent in 1988. 

Lower priced inputs and laj^ger acre- 
age reductions have lowered expenses. 
Cost-conscious managers have made 
further savings in production ex- 
penses. Consequently, cash operating 
costs have absorbed a significantly 
lower share of gross revenues in the 
second half of the 1980's. 

Some Financially Stable Farms 
Remain Vulnerable 

Three major groups of farms currently 
display financial stability but are still 
sutject to future financial reversals: 

• Livestock farms with high debt po- 
sitions.— Strong incomes for beef, 
dairy, hogt and poultry enter- 
prises have permitted livestock 
producers to service debt burdens 
representing 40-60 percent of as- 
sets or higher. Lower livestock, 
milk, or poultry prices, in com- 
bination with higher feed prices, 
could cause the financial burdens 
of commercial livestock producers 
to increase substantially. 

• Cash grain fiirms with moderately 
high debt.— M^ny corn^ soybean 
and small grain producers with 
debt loads of 30*50 percent of as- 
sets have successfully serviced 
their debt in spite of lower com- 
modity prices in recent years. 
However, their continued success 
has been primarily due to input 
price declines, outstanding weath- 
er and record yields, and an infu- 
sion of commodity program pay- 
ments. Reversals in these factors 
without offsetting increases in 
commodity prices could put many 
cash grain producers in financial 
default. 

• LouMiebt cash grain farms exper- 
iencing crop failure. — Current 
commodity prices leave little lee- 
way for substantiaUy reduced 
yields. Individual farmers with 
debt burdens less than 40 percent 
could experience fmancial difficul- 
ty should crop production decline 
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western Corn flelt (IL, I*. 

m, MO, wi) 

Livestock receipts 17,451 

Feed 3.764 

Interest 4.91G 

Government payments 926 

Net casti Income 9,203 

Northern Plains (KS. NE . NO, SD) 

Livestock receipts 9.796 

Feed 2.262 

Interest 2.712 

Government payments 995 
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from adverse weathei* ag occurred 
with the drought of 1983. Low- 
debt producers with major crop 
loss could be vulnerable if they 
are not participating in Govern- 
ment programs. 

Present projections for commodity and 
input prices, including interest rates, 
do not suggest that many farmers will 
in fact become unduly stressed. Also, 
lower Federal payments in 19BS 
should not cause further financial 
stress as higher crop prices provide 
compensation. 

The process of business recovery has 
not been shared equally by all types of 
operatiofiSf or in all regions. By early 
19B7f conditions in the fmancially 
hard-hjt Midwest had stabilized or im- 
proved. The South was the only re- 
gion in which land prices did not sta- 
bilize in 1987. But loan default risk is 
expected to lessen in the Southern 
Plains, Delta, and Southeast during 
1966. 

A broad array of business factors de- 
termines the economic well*being of 
agriculture. Included are commodity 
prices, input prices, debt service costs, 
land values, credit availability, crop 
stockpiles, and cost-controt manage- 
ment. Last year these factors contri- 
buted significantly to rising farm in- 
come and a turnaround in the sector's 
fmances. [Gregory Hanson and Rich- 
ard Kodl (202) 786-1808] 




IRRIGATION TRE^a>S 

& OUTLOOK FOR GROWTH 

About 30 percent of the value of U.S. 
crop production comes from the 13 per- 
cent of harvested U.S. cropland that is 
irrigated. These farms tend to have 
more acres, higher yields^ and more 
value per acre. 

Irrigated farms are more higrHly 
capitalized than nonirrigated, with 
more than twice as much invested in 
land, buildings, machinery, and equip- 
ment- They produce four times more 
Crops per farm and two times more 
livestock. They use more than twice 
the fertiliser and three times the pes- 
ticides. And they use three times 
more energy and five times more 
labor. 

Weather maps show a line of 20 
inches of average annual precipitation 
ruiming from northwest Minnesota to 
southwest Texas, This line is the gen- 
erally accepted boundary between wet 
and dry America. About 85 percent of 
the irrigated land is in the Western 
United States, where there is less 
rain, aad where many commercial 
Crops require irrigation in most years. 

Irrigation in the arid area grew rap- 
idly aaer World War 11, but that 
growth has stopped. The outlook for 
additional growth in irrigation is in 
the huimid areas of the East, where 
rainfall is U3uall>' plentiful enough to 
ensure gro^vth and maturity of most 
Crops without irrigation. Six of the top 



10 States in market value per irri- 
gated acre are in the East, where a 
majority of iirigated farms specialize 
in high- value crops such as fVuits and 
vegetables. 

After World War II, irrigation approxi- 
mately doubled in the 46 coterminous 
States. Federal development of low- 
priced surface water was a m^or fac- 
tor in the West* Recently* growth has 
slowed in the 11 Western States* as 
public support for new irrigation devel- 
opment has waned and the availabil- 
ity of reservoir sites has declined. No 
new Federal water projects have been 
authorised there for more than 10 
years. However, some States have de- 
veloped surface water and private 
groundwater. 

Irrigated cropland area expanded in 
response to favorable economic con- 
ditions and commodity prices during 
the 1950*s, 1960's. and 1970*s. This 
was particularly true in the six Great 
Plain* States, where advances in deep- 
well pump technology and adoption of 
the center pivot system spurred 
growth in privately developed ground- 
water irrigation. 

But this growth was dependent upon 
]a\ish supplies of groundwater* mainly 
from the Ogallala aquifer. Because of 
limited recharge, the Ogallala could 
not sustain such use without marked 
groundwater declines. Limits to 
groundwater supplies^ higher pumping 
costs because of longer lifts and higher 
energy prices, and declining commod- 
ity prices brought a halt to irrigation 
development in the Plains. 

Growing competition &rom municipal 
and industrial water users for ever 
scarcer and more expensive water 
makes it unlikely that much expan* 
sion potential exists in the West Ma- 
jor interregional water transfers from 
Eastern areas also appear unlikely; 
the negative political repercussions 
and projected costs of such transfers 
are prohibitive. 

Additionally, many of the groundwater 
pumps and application systems in- 
stalled over the past 30 years are 
nearing the end of their useful lives- 
Replacement of this machinery and 
equipment will pose a major invest- 
ment decision fbr irrigators. The 1967 
Census of Agriculture* currently being 
compiled, is expected to show a further 
decline in Western irrigated acreage. 
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The most recent agricultural censufi 
was 1982. By that time, irrigated 
acreage declined because of reduced 
exports, a downturn in the fami econo- 
my, and increasing depletion in the 
underground aquifers in the southern 
Great Plains, Except for North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Nebraska, 
irrigated acreage in the Western 
States declined from the previous cen- 
sus in 1978. 

Humid Area Irrigation 
Continues Growing 

Irrigation in the 31 humid States. 
while a small proportion of humid' 
area agriculture, has experienced rap- 
id and sustained growth, quintupling 
during the last three decades. Corn, 
soybean, and rice irrigation contribut* 
ed to this growth, along with fruit, 
vegetables, and other horticultural 
specialty crops. Income from these 
crops contributes significantly to the 
rural economies of some regions. 

Humid*area irrigation protects against 
frost and drought, increases the pro- 
ductivity of sandy soils, and improves 
the quality and quantity of high-value 
crops. Irrigation is not essential for 
most crops in humid areas, but it can 
improve profits. Much of the growth 
in humid-area irrigation appears to 
follow periods of drought. 

Unlike the West, surface and ground- 
water appear ample for continued de- 
velopment in the 31 humid States^ 
Because of the high value of Eastern 
irrigated crops and the relative abun- 
dance of water, continued expansion is 
expected. Over 70 percent of the hu- 
mid States' irrigated acreage is lo- 
cated in the Southeast and Delta 
States. Other potential Eastern 
growth areas appear to be the Lake 
States and Corn Belt, [Rajinder 
S. Bajwaf William M. Crosswhite^ and 
John E. Hostetl€r(202} 786-1410} 




NEW LEGISLATION AFFECTS 
FARM PROGRAMS 

The current farm legislation, the Food 
Security Act of 1985, is in effect 
through the 1990 crops. Changing 
economic needs and various domestic 
and international conditions, however, 
have periodically prompted af^ust- 
ments in specific provisions. 

Recent Congressional action to reduce 
the mounting Federal deficit has re- 
sulted in changes in target prices, loan 
rates, and acreage reduction pro- 
grams. The Budget Reconciliation Act 
(P.L, 100-203) and the Continuing Ap- 
propriation Resolution (PX. 100-202) 
cut the anticipated Federal deficit by 
$33.4 billion in fiscal 1988 and $42,7 
billion the following year. The bills 
mandate $969 million in agriculture- 
related reductions in fiscal year 1988 
and SL497 biUion in fiscal 1989, 

Federal Price Supports Reduced 

To lower Federal spending for agricul- 
tural price supports, target prices for 
the 1988 and 1989 crops were reduced 
about 1,4 percent from the levels man- 
dated in the 1985 act- The basic loan 
rates for the 1988 program crops of 
wheat, feed grains, and rice were re- 
duced by about 3 percent from 1987 
levels. 



For 1989 crops, the Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act limits reductions in the basic 
loan rate to 5 percent plus an addi* 
tionaj 2 percent if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the additional reduction is 
needed to maintain a competitive mar- 
ket position. Furthermore, the Sec- 
retary may reduce the basic loan rate 
for feed grains and wheat by an addi* 
tional 20 percent to maintain market 
competitiveness. 

The loan level for honey is reduced by 
2 Cents per pound for 1987, 3/4 cent 
for 1988, 1/2 cent for 1989, and 1/4 
cent for 1990 The $250,000 honey 
loan limitation is eliminated^ The 
budget act also mandates savings of 
1.4 percent for a number of non- 
target-price commodities, including to- 
bacco, peanuts^ sug'ar, and wool and 
mohair. 

Savings for the sugar program for the 
1988 crop will be achieved through a 
1.4*percent reduction in loan proceeds 
to processors. Minimum support levels 
paid to producers will also be reduced 
1.4 percent The national average 
loan rates and market stabilization 
price will not be affected. 

Outlays under the milk price support 
program will be reduced through a 
decrease of 2.5 cents per cwt in the 
price received by all producers for all 
milk produced in the United States 
and marketed for commercial use dur- 
ing 1988. The funds from such reduc- 
tions will be submitted to the CCC. 

USDA's authority to at^ust price sup- 
port loan rates for wheat and feed 
grains from county to county is limited 
to no more than the percentage 
change in the national average loan 
rate, plus or minus 2 percent, in 1988, 
1989, and 1990. 

Provisions Affecting 
Program Payments 

If a farm's program payment yield for 
the 1988-90 program crops is more 
than 10 percent below the 1985-crop 
level, the producer is entitled to an 
additional yield payment to compen- 
sate for up to 90 percenter the short- 
fall. The payment is to be made avail- 
able at the same time as the final 
deficiency payment. 

If the Secretary establishes acreage 
limitation or set-aside programs, 

wheat, feed grains, upland cottoa, and 
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Support Bates for I9B7 and 19BB Crops 
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rice producers can receive advance de- 
ficiency payments for the 1988-90 
crops. Wheat and feed grain produc- 
ers may receive between 40 and 50 
percent of the expected payments in 
advance; cotton and rice producers, be- 
tween 30 and 50 percent. The Sec- 
retary has set the 1988 advance pay- 
ments at 40 percent fbr uheat, feed 
^a!ns, upland cotton, and rice. One- 
half of this amount wilJ be paid in 
cash at signup and the balance ^ill be 
in generic commodity certificates on or 
about May 16. 

For the 1987*90 wheat crop, the emer- 
gency compensation payments 
("Findley payments") will be based on 
a projected June-May average price. 
Producers who request such payments 
will receive no less than 75 percent of 
the projected total by December 15. 

Acreage Base Reduced 

10 Percent for Some Feed Grains 

Under the Budget Reconciliation Act, 
a voluntary paid land diversion pro- 
gram for the 1988 and 1989 crops of 



corn, grain sorghum, and barley has 
been implemented. The diversion is 
limited to 10 percent of the crop acre- 
age base. The payment rate is $1.75 
per bushel for com* $1.65 for grain 
sorghum, and $1.40 for barley. 

The Secretary can elect not to imple- 
ment the paid land diversion program 
for the 1989 crops if it is necessary to 
maintain an adequate supply of com, 
grain sorghum, or barley. A diversion 
program must also be implemented for 
the 1990 Crop unless the Secretary 
determines it is not needed. 

An optional diversion program for 
wheat and feed grains for 19S8, 1989, 
and 1990 is authorized. The program 
provides for a 0/92 Option whereby pro- 
ducers can receive 92 percent of their 
deficiency payments even if all of their 
base acreage is placed in conservation 
uses. No more than 50 percent of the 
base acreage of an individual county, 
however, can be retired through acre- 
age reduction programs. 

Grazing of land normally planted to 
wheat, feed grains, upland cotton, and 
rice, but idled under acreage reduc- 
tion, paid diversion, or 0/92 programs. 



is permitted except during a consecu- 
tive 5-month period between April 1 
and October 31 as designated by the 
State Agricultural Stabilisation and 
Conservation (ASC) Committee. 

The Secretary has determined that 
haying w^ll not be permitted for 1988, 
except under emergency conditions, 
unless the State ASC Committee sub- 
mits evidence that haying will not 
have an adverse economic impact in 
the State. In the event of a natural 
disaster, unlimited haying and grazing 
may be permitted. 

An acreage reduction program (ARP) 
for oats will not be implemented for 
the 1986, 1989, and 1990 crops in 
excess of 5 percent. The 6-percent re* 
quirement may be waived for the 1990 
crop if the supply of oats is determined 
to be excessive. 

Payment Limitations 
Instituted 

The Budget Reconciliation Act made a 
number of changes in payment limita- 
tion provisions effective with the 1989 
crops. In general, the new provisions 
require that persons receiving pay- 
ments be actively engaged in farming 
and define what constitutes "actively 
engagetL" The number of payment- 
receiving agricultural operations in 
which a person can have a substantial 
beneficial interest is also limited. Pro* 
posed regulations to carry out the new 
provisions must be issued by April 1 , 
1988, and final regulations must be 
issued by August 1, 1988. 

No changes were made in the per- 
person dollar limitations. Deficiency 
and diversion payments continue to be 
limited to SSO,000 per person and to- 
tal overall payments are limited to 
$250,000 per person. Including the 
$50,000 deficiency and diversion 
payments. 

JVo Payments to Foreigners 
Unless They Farm in Person 

Other provisions of the Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act reflect the broad scope 
of agricultural legislation. Several 
sections, for example, relate to loan 
programs of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. The act also encour- 
ages greater use of ethanol as a motor 
fuel. 

Beginning with the 1989 crop^ foreign- 
ers may not receive payments unless 
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they are admitted to the United Stat^ 
as permanent residents and provide 
land, capitali and a substantial 
amount of personal labor. Any cor- 
poration or other entity with more 
than 10 percent foreign holdings is 
ineligible for payment unless its mem* 
bers are permanent residents and are 
actively engaged in the farming 
operation. 

The State of Washington may conduct 
a demonstration project titled the 
Family Independence Program. Under 
this program, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is required to pay the State 
the actual cost assistance provided in 
lieu of food stamps. 

Continuing Appropriation Bill 
To Help Sunflower Oil Exports 

The Continuing Appropriation Resolu- 
tion provides almost $55 billion for 
agricniture in fiscal 1988. These ap- 
propriations cover the normal oper- 
ations of the agencies and programs. 
Additional funds or mandates are giv- 
en for export promotion, human nutri- 
tion, food safety> biotechnology, low- 
input agriculture, and water quality. 
The law, for example, provides for a 
new export bonus program for sugar 
from the Caribbean Basin Initiative 
nations and the Philippines. 

About $21 billion is appropriated to 
fund the CCC price support, conserva- 
tion reserve, and other CCC programs 
in 1986. For the first time, a dollar 
cap was placed on CCC funding for 17 
specific commodity programs. Howev- 
er, the CCC will be given authority to 
transfer some funds between accounts 
to avoid potential shortfalls next year. 

The Continuing Appropriation Resolu- 
tion also creates a 1-year export pro- 
motion program for sunHowerseed oil. 
USDA must buy $10 million for use as 
a type of export bonus for overseas 
safe. [Kathryn L^ Lipton and Susan 
L. Pollack (202) 786'1696} 
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Recent Publications 



The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. Order by report title and 
number. Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Prices 
subject to change. Bulk discounts 
available. For faster service or further 
information call GPO's order desk at 
(202) 783-3238 and charge your pur- 
chase to your VISA, MasterCard, 
Choice^ or GPO Deposit Account. 

StructuraJ and Financial 

Characteristics of U.S. Sugar Beet 
Farms, AER-584. (Price $3.25.) 
Stock Number 001-019-00574-2. 

Local Farm Structure and 

Community Ties, RDRR-68. (Price 
$1.50.) Stock Number 
001-019-00555-6. 

Farm Operating and Financial 
Characteristics, 1985, SB-762 
(Price $7,50.) Stock Number 

Food Cost Variations: Implications 
for the Food Stamp Program, TB- 
1737 (Price $3.00.) Stock Number 
001-019-00557-2 

Optimal Farm Credit Pricing Under 
Asymraetric Information, TB-1739 
(Price Sl,25.) Stock Number 
001-019-00664-5 



Economic Consequences of Tax 
Reform on Agricultural Invest- 
ment, TB-1741 (Price S2,50.) Stock 
Number 001-019-00566-1 

Land Use and Soil Erosion: A 
National Linear Programming 
Model, TB'1742. (Price $2.00). 
Stock Number 001-019-00567-0 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Agricultural Statis- 
tics Board reports that will be issued 
by the time the May Agricultural Out* 
look comes off press. 

April 

1 Tobacco 

II World Ag. Supply & Demand 
14 Oil Crops 

Agricultural Resources 

19 Agricultural Outlook 

20 Dairy 

26 Foreign Ag. Trade of the U.S. 

28 World Food Needs & 

Availabilities 

29 National Food Review 
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Alternative Agriculture 
Gains Attention 



A new term is heard on and off the farm. It is "alternative 
agriculture," also known as "sustainable," "regenerative," 
"organic," or "low^put" agriculture. This article com- 
pares alternative and conventional agriculture. It looks at 
why and how alternatives to conventional agriculture are 
gaining atteution, what will affect their adoption, and what 
changes they might bring. 

Alternative and Conventional 
Agriculture Compared 

The ''alternative*' approach.— Alternative agriculture is an- 
other way of thinking about agriculture and its links with 
people and their environment Sustainable, regenerative, 
organic, and low-input alternatives emphasize different 
ends and means. But all share the goal of an agriculture 
that produces an abundance of safe and nutritious food that 
is sustaln^ible both economically and physically, and that 
has positive effects, or at least minimum adverse effects, on 
human health, natural resources, environmental quality, 
and rural communities. Conventional agriculture at times 
falls short of these goals. 

Conventional agriculture is described in a recent memoran- 
dum by the Secretary of Agriculture as a sfystem that ie 
highly specialized and emphasizes high yields achieved by 
inputs of fertilizers, pesticides* and other ofT-farm pur- 
chases. Alternative farming sysiem£* according to the 
memorandum, range from systems with only slightly re- 
duced use of these inputs through soU tests, integrated pest 
management, and capital inputs, to systems that seek to 
minimize the use through appropriate rotations, integration 
of livestock with crops, mechanical/biological weed control, 
and less costly buildings and equipment. 



Alternative agriculture addresses multiple objectives such 
as increasing profits and maintaining the environment 
And It may incorporate and build on multiple systems and 
practices such as integrated pest management and soil 
conservation^ 

Most people think of alternative agriculture as difTerent 
ways of producing traditional crops. It can also include 
alternative farm enterprises and non-farm services, from 
new crops and livestock products to aquaculture. 

The conventional approach.— Conventional agriculture is a 
way of thinking, too. It emphasizes making a living from 
farming;, and is characterized by capital-intensive monocul- 
ture, continuous cropping, and a substantial reliance on 
manufactured inputs and extensive use of credit. 

Conventional "agri -culture" stresses production. It says 
"more is better," Economists know that the most profitable 
output on a farm is usually something less than maximum 
physical output— that at some point dollar returns from 
higher increments of output may not cover additional costs. 
But this is all too easily forgotten, even by economists. 

The development and exp£msion of conventional agriculture 
were made possible and profitable by relatively low-priced 
petrochemicals, ample credit, suitable infrastructure, and 
the availability of research-based information and educa- 
tion assistance from land grant colleges and USDA. Farm 
price and income support policies, tax preferences for ag- 
riculture^ and other public programs all have helped con- 
ventional agriculture. 

Different treatment of resources and tnvironmentat 
guo/ii^.— Conventional agriculture does not ignore resource 
conservation or environmental quality. However, it tends to 
treat them as ConstrainU on profit maximization. Take soil 
conservatioiu Traditionally, it has plajred second to produc- 
tion. If farmers see erosion cutting yields or incomes, then 
they adopt conservation measures. When conservation is 
socially desirable but not profitable for the farmer, the 
Government has provided financial and technical 
assistance. 

Under alternative agriculture, farmers look for complemen* 
tarities between conservation and production, RoUtions 
can serve both goals. Average annual soil erosion from 
land planted to corn in one year, but to hay or a legume 
crop the previous year, is less than the erosion from the 
same land used to grow corn continuously. Rotations gen- 
erate nutrients and can help control pesLs. Alternative 
agriculture consciously searches for complementarities, 
whereas conventional agriculture may treat unintended 
consequences as side effects. 

For many farmers, conservation tillage has saved soil with* 
Out sacrificing farm income. And yet^ it may require in- 
creased use of herbicides. In such cases, a reduction in soil 
erosion has comft at the cost of potential groundwater and 
surface water contamination. Proponents of conventional 
agriculture lend to cite conservation tillage as a victory and 
the herbicide problem as an unwanted but inevitable side 
effect Proponents of alternative agriculture look for ways 
to increase conservation without more herbicides. 
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Why and How Has Alternative Agriculture 
Gained Attention f 

U-S- farmers have been acclaimed the most productive in 
the worid. Crop yields, livestock production, and the num- 
ber of people reportedly fed by one farmer have risen 
dramatically in recent decades. And as the 1980's began, 
exports of farm products were making an enormous con- 
tribution to the U.S, baJance of payments. Conventional 
agriculture was a growing source of national pride. 

But the price of this success was high: soil erosion with 
substantial ofT-site damages, as well as higher fertilization 
to offset erosion-based yield losses; contamination of surface 
and groundwater from pesticides and fertilizer; soil compac- 
tion due to use of heavier and larger machinery; depletion 
of groundwater supplies and salinity problems resulting 
from irrigation; and the toss offish and wildlife or their 
habitats due to chemical runoff and conversion of forests, 
range, and wetlands to crops. Some of these problems have 
recently come to light as a result of media attention, and of 
our increasing ability to classify and measure them. 

Conventional agriculture's image peaked in the late 1970's 
as farmers planted fencerow to fencerow in response to 
growing exports. But the image tarnished in the early 
19dO's, as exports, commodity prices, and land prices 
turned down, causing severe fmancial stress to farming. 

Consumer interests and concerns also changed. Use of 
pesticides and other chemicals caused consumers to worry 
about food safety. If conventional agriculture excelled at 
producing abundant food at reasonable prices, it sometimes 
seemed to do so at the expense of food and environmental 
quality. 

These problems opened the door to alternative agriculture, 
and alternative agriculture is maturing as it responds. 
Until recently, if the term alternative agriculture were used 
at all, it probably meant organic farming, which was 
criticisted as £Ui unrealistic answer to the problems of con- 
ventional agriculture, Indeedt early proponents of organic 
farming appeared to set their sights on ending the use of 
chemicals without regard to profits. 

But supporters of conventional agriculture who chided or- 
ganic enthusiasts for being too emotional, and for even 
thinking that lower yields and wormy apples might be 
desirable, were just as emotional. To them, widespread 
adoption of organic farmmg in periods of strong demand for 
food promised shortages and, ultimately, posed the ques- 
tion, "how will we decide who is to starve?" 

Most of the emotionalism that once surfaced at the mention 
of organic farming has now waned. Many farmers are 
reducing purchased pesticides and fertilizer not because of 
allegiance to organic or alternative agriculture, but to cut 
production costs. Farmers are more concerned with the 
environmental and health hazards conventional agriculture 
poses. Their own families and neighbors can be affected by 
contamination of farm wells. They are discouraged by the 
growing resistance of weeds and insects to pesticides. Some 
may regard restrictions on the use of agricultural chemicals 
as inevitable and are shifting to alternative views. 

Awareness of the importance of profits has grown among 
supporters of alternative agriculture. The idealism of or- 
ganic farming has been tempered by the realization that an 



ecologically benign agriculture is sustainable in the long 
run only if it is profitable in the short run. 

One version of alternative agriculture is called low-input 
agriculture. To most people this means reduced use of 
manufactured or purchased inputs, not a cutback in total 
input use. The approach usually involves the substitution 
of more management and labor for fewer pesticides and 
fertilizers. 

Farmers see low-input agriculture as a way to reduce costs, 
maintain or increase income, and minimise debts^ Sub- 
stituting rotations and livestock enterprises for off-farm 
nutrient sources generally reduces on-farm and ofT-site 
damage caused by soil erosion^ and protects wildlife habi* 
tats. Cultivation and other practices instead of chemical 
weed control, and biological pest management instead of 
chemical insecticides, help meet the goals of an environ* 
mentally benign agriculture. 

What Will Affect Adoption of 
Alternative Agriculture? 

Let's look at some of the conditions and trends that could 
aifect farmers' decisions to adopt alternative agriculture. 

CoTTimodity and inpuf prices.— Rising foreign demand for 
farm commodities could intensify conventional production 
on a larger acreage. A rise in energy prices, in contrast, 
would encourage alternative agriculture by reducing the 
profitability of conventional pesticide and fertilizer use. 

Farm and environmental po^ici€£.— Commodity programs 
encourage conventional specialization and intensification in 
crops considered erosive. Base acreage provisions could 
penalize farmers for shifting to rotations by reducing the 
eligible program acreage. Program payments tied to his- 
torical yields deter to adoption of alternative agriculture 
when it is accompanied initially by lower yields. 

Environmental protection policies tend to favor alternative 
farming approaches. Under the Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram initiated in the 1985 Food Security Act, some 23 
million acres have been taken out of erosive crop production 
and placed under permanent grass or trees. The reserve 
supports resource conservation, a goal shared by alter- 
native agriculture. 

Infrastructure and morJtete.'' Wide adoption of alternative 
approaches could require changes in infrastructure and in 
input and product markets. New markets might be re- 
quired for nutrients not now being bought or sold. New 
marketing channels would be needed so farmers could bene- 
fit from premium prices for orgBUiic ally -grown or pesticide- 
free foods. 

Expansion of alternative agriculture may require new in- 
formation and services on everything from weather to mar- 
keting options. Past experience with integrated pest man- 
agement {IPM) illustrates the point. To use IPM, farmers 
need not only more and better weather information, but 
also insect scouting services. 

Tretnsition cos *s, — Shifting from conventional to alternative 
agriculture involves some indirect costs to farmers. The 
transition may involve a drop in yields and lower revenue 
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for several years, despite reduced production costs. Fann- 
ers who cannot accept the rink of an initia] income reduc^ 
tion will hesitate^ or perhaps convert part of the farm at a 
time. 

Alternative agriculture is not a return to older and simpler 
methods; it calls for even more information and more so- 
phisticated management as substitutes for other inputs, 
particularly agricultural chemicals. 

Adoption could be slower on farms with limited manage* 
ment and labor^ and with substantial^ remunerative off- 
farm employment. Seme farmers may be reluctant to in- 
crease their dependence on labor (whose uncertain supply 
in the past explained farmers' shifting to mechanical- 
chemical Inputs). Farmers more likely to adopt alternative 
agriculture are those who have access to reliable labor and 
opportunities to hire skilled management if necessary. 

Adoption of alternative approaches might be slowed by 
heavy investments in machinery, buildings, and other fixed 
assets. Farmers who would incur financial losses when 
terminating the use of such assets may delay conversion. 

Research and education.— Re&e^fth and extension education 
have been megor factors behind the expansion of conven- 
tional agriculture, but this is changing. The land grant 
colleges and USDA have begun to expand alternative ag- 
riculture programs. Until recently, farmers did most of the 
research and experimentation on alternative agriculturef 
sharing results through informal networks, publications, 
and field days. 

Alternative or sustainable agriculture centers, institutes, 
and foundations are popping up at land grant colleges in 
Iowa, Wisconsin, California, and other States. A growing 
number of colleges have established alternative agriculture 
chairs and courses^ 

The 1988 agricultural appropriation includes $3.9 million 
for research and education on low-input farming, under a 
provision in the 1985 Food Security Act (the Agricultural 
Productivity Act under the Research and Education Title). 
Appropriation of any new Federal money, given the current 
budget deficits, signals unusual Congressional interest and 
support. 

The program will be administered by USDA's Cooperative 
State Research Service with help from agricultural experi- 
ment stations and extension leaders in each region, a 
USDA Interagency Research and Education subcommittee, 
and non-Government organisations. The funds will be used 
mainly for innovative research and extension projects at 
regional and State levels to help farmers identify and adopt 
low-input approaches. 

These developments should not be expected to bear fruit 
Overnight. Given the scope and complexities of alternative 
agriculture, expansion of research and education will take 
time. We know far too little about the relative profitability 
of alternative farming approaches. Information about 
which farms have shifted to alternative agriculture, and 
with what results, has been mostly anecdotal^ 



Changes Are Gradual 
Bui Far-Reacking 

Current developments do not indicate a wholesale depar- 
ture from conventional agriculture, but rather a growing 
diversity of farming systems. Future agricijlture likely will 
put more emphasis on conservation^ environmental quality, 
human health, and food quality than did the conventional 
agriculture of recent decades^ 

Adoption requires skilled management. Medium-si^ed 
farms might well be among those most likely to have, 
acquire* Or hire the management and labor required by 
alternative approaches. This could change the bimodal 
trend toward larger and smaller farms. Contrary to the 
view that alternative agriculture is small-scale farming, 
operators of smaller farms with ofT-farm employment might 
have the least incentive to convert. 

If many crop farms diversify into livestock, changes would 
be expected in livestock production and marketing, as well 
as feed production and distribution. But these changes 
need not be dramatic because alternative ways of producing 
crops need not require livestock. Plant nutrients can come 
from legumeSf purchased manure, and other natural 
sources. However, the most efficient way to market hay 
and other rotation crops on many farms could be through 
livestock. 

The diversification of crops^ livestock, and other enterprises 
could have significant impacts on prices of farm products 
and the economic \iability of rural areas. MThile the diver- 
sity could run counter to the economic benefits of specializa- 
tion, it might reduce the accompanying risks- That is, it 
could dampen the pirice-depressing effects of a large number 
of farmers responding to unfavorable markets for a domi- 
nant commodity by switching to the same alternative com- 
modity. Prices, and profits, could become less volatile. 

Changes in rural economies would occur as farmers shift to 
new crops and to recreation or other enterprises. Nonfarm 
rural economic actirities would be affected if more farmers 
turn full-time to alternative agriculture^ curtailing their 
off'farm employment. These possibilities point to a growing 
need for research and education on the links between 
alternative farming approaches, food and fiber markets, the 
environm^ent, and rural communities, and bow each might 
be affected by significant adoption of alternatives to conven- 
tional agriculture. {Neill Schaller (202) 786-3313] 
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World Commodity Markets: 
Conflict and Resolution 



The United States is at a crossroads in global commodity 
markets. Following rapidly growing coinmodity trade under 
highly favorable prices in the late 1970's, the early 1980*s 
saw growing surpluses^ declining trade and prices, and in 
many instances, large Government transfers to 
agriculture. 

But global commodity markets continue to reflect the con- 
flict between integrated world economies and the indepen- 
dent pursuit of political and production objectives. Trade 
negotiation can help resolve this conflict. 

The multilateral agricultural trade negotiations under the 
auspices of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) provide an opportunity to improve the performance 
of global commodity markets, where competitiveness is 
related to comparative advantages. 

Agricultural Policies 

Distort Economic Environmcnis 

Developed countries generally subsidize their farmers, while 
developing and centrally planned economies implicitly tax 
theirs. Such interventions prevent transmission of intema- 
tionaJ price signals to domestic markets. This helps to 
explain why surpluses accumulate in some developed 
countries— the United States, European Community^ and 
Japan— while shortages appear in the developing and cen- 
trally planned economies. 

The failure of domestic policies to consider global impacts 
results in disequilibrium in world agricultural markets. 
The European CAP, which now creates large deficits for the 
EC» generated revenue w hen European countries were net 
importers of agricultural commodities. However, that poll* 
cy contributed to substantial production increases, made 



Europe a surplus producer and mejor exporter^ and helped 
drive world prices down^ Export restitutions have become 
70 percent of the EC budget. 

In the United States, 1961 farm legislation implemented ah 
agricultural policy of higher prices and increased produc- 
tion. The policy reduced U.S. competitiveness in world 
markets and resulted in record stocks and farm subsidy 
payments. 

Against the high program incentives and surpluses of devel- 
oped economies are the implicit agricultural taxes and 
shortages of the developing and centrally planned econo- 
mies. Slowed economic growth and heavy international 
debt can keep these countries from importing enough to 
meet food needs. 

Agriculture has not participated in the world trade liber- 
alizing that has been prevalent since World War II. In fact, 
many domestic agricultural policies have been exempt from 
the GATT. Tariffs in industrialized coiuitiies on manufac- 
tured goods declined from 40 percent in 1960 to 6-8 percent 
by 1974. After the Tokyo Round of GATT (1974-79), they 
fell another third However, nominal rates of protection for 
agricultural commodities in industrialized countries rose 
from 21 percent to 28 during 1965-74. 

Under the Uruguay Round of GATT (1987-92), explicit and 
implicit agricultural subsidies are bemg examined, How- 
ever^ agricultural policies are traditionally considered to be 
domestic, which will make modifications difTicult, 

Macroeconomic Factors 

Affect World Commodity Markets 

Institutional developments outside agriculture have altered 
the agricultural environment and emphasized previously 
neglected issues. What happens outside of agriculture is 
now as important as domestic agricultural policy. 

The changes in the agricultural environment include the 
growing integration of the world economy* the development 
of a we 11- Integra ted world capital market, and flexible 
exchange rates. When exchange rates are flexible, national 
monetary and fiscal policies work through them more than 
through interest rates. Therefore^ policies have relatively 
more effect on trade-intensive sectors such as agriculture 
than on most manufacturing. 

With the exception of a few recession years, world trade 
has grown substantially faster than world Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) since World War II. Exports increased from 
16toalmost21 percent of GDP between 1970 and 1986. 

Agricultural trade dependence grew more during 1973-82^ 
when high world prices for commodities tended to nullify 
price support programs^ and grew less when low world 
prices induced substantial government intervention. 

Growing interdependence implies growing specialization, 
with implications for increasing world efficiency and for 
free trade based on comparative advantage. 

A well-integrated world capital market has emerged along 
with the integrated v^orld trade. This is associated v^th an 
increasing dependence on trade, movement a^^^ay from the 
gold standard, periods of substantial market disequilibrium, 
and the desire of bankers and financiers to escape the 
growing regulation of domestic financial markets. 
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World Agriculture Relies Increosinglyon Trade 




1970 1975 I960 81 82 83 84 85 66 

iWorW merchandise exports as a percent of world 

gross domestic Product. 

EWorld agriculturaf exports as a percent of world agricuftural 

gross domestic Product 



Immediately after World War IL international capital 
movements were almost exclusively related to trade or to 
government- to-govenmient transfers. In the 1960's, the 
Eurodollar market emerged in response to sustained U.S. 
balance*of-payment deficitSi and it broadened in the 1970's 
to include all migor European cnrrencies. Besides New 
York and London, extensive Asian markets developed in 
Hong Kong and Singapore, and Latin American markets in 
Panama and the Bahamas. Secondary markets also 
emerged, typically in small island states. The inflow of 
petrodollar deposits associated with the oil shocks greatly 
accelerated growth of these markets. 

Given the current towering magnitude of private assets and 
transactions, it is hard to imagine how any government or 
set of governments could significantly alter world fmancial 
flows. In mid-1987, offshore bank deposits exceeded $4 
trillion, compared with total world exports of approximately 
half that lAtematJOnal fmancial flows are estimated in 
excess of $40 trillion per year, or more than 20 times that 
of trade flowB. Financial flows now dominate trade flows in 
determining short-term currency movements. 

The move toward flexible exchange rates was an outcome of 
the international capital markets and the growing mag- 
nitude of private transactions. Under the older, fixed ex- 
change rates, monetary and fiscal pohcies affected interest 
rates euid inflation. Under flexible exchange rales, the 
major effect of macro policies is on exch£mge rates and 
intercuirency capital flows. The resulting fmancial 
ch£mge& induce changes in trade of goods and services. 
Thus, an easy monetary policy can reduce a country*s 
exchange rate and increase the competitiveness of its ag- 
riculture and other export-based industries. 

Third World Debt Influences 
Global Commodity Trade 

Third World debt le inextricably linked to the integration of 
world captted markets. The debt is one of today's most 
serious constraints to trade and development, and could 



plague the world economy for some years to come. Resolu- 
tion of this problem is a requirement for the return of 
normal world trade. 

Third World countries are increasing their food production. 
But with populations rising £md per capita consumption 
growing, use is climbing faster than production. This would 
brighten prospects for global agriculturaJ exports if eco- 
nomic growth generated enough revenue to pay for both 
increased food imports and debt payments. However, de- 
spite the recovery from the 1981-82 recession, debt-affected 
developing countries are still having difficulties paying for 
needed imports. 

The over accumulation of debt has had several m^or con- 
sequences. For the developing countries, there has been a 
decline in per capita income growth and a reduction in 
imports. At the same time, export revenues have not grown 
as expected, partly because increased competition for ex- 
port markets has caused commodity prices to falL 

Renewed growth in developing cotmtries requires invest- 
ment in new industries or in existing export industries, The 
withdrawal of credit has been accompanied by, and paid for 
by, reductions in gross domestic capitaL Renewed growth 
depends on increased exports. But, if enough countries are 
simultaneously reducing their capited formation and im- 
ports, increased export sales become extremely difficult 
Such has been the case since 1982. The debt burden has 
been reduced during the last 2 years, howevei . This holds 
out the promise that over time the world can get the debt 
problem behind it 

Global Demand Declines 
While Supply Increases 

There is less growth in global demand for farm products. 
Population growth has slowed except in low- and middle- 
income developing countries, where it has suyed the same. 
Real per capita income growth fs continuing its dechne for 
all groups except the centrally planned economies. Export 
growth has declined except for low-income and centrally 
planned economies. 

While annual per capita agricultural production rose 0.5 
percent between 1950 and 1986^ total production grew at 
an average 2.4 percent per year. In 1987, production was 
below the long-term growth rate, and this is expected to 
continue into 1988. This growth was not evenly distrib- 
uted; some countries or regions have become surplus pro- 
ducers while others have rising food deficits. 

Technical and institutional changes underlie increases in 
agricultural production. There were Bubstantial increases 
in area for major crops earlier in the century* But most 
production increases over the last 15 years are due to 
increasing yields. There is little reason to project much 
change over the coming decade or more. 

Changes in global demand are more likely to dominate 
future trade patterns than changes in global supply are. 
However, regional shifts in both demand and supply will 
continue to be important as world integration and spe- 
cialization continue. Demand depends on how and when 
the conflicts in global agricultural markets are resolved. 
We will consider two possible scenarios. The first assumes 
continued world integration, but with no major agricultural 
trade liberalization. We will contrast this with a second 
scenario reflecting substantial agricultural trade 
liberalization. 
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Scenario I^' Without Major Liberalization 
Of Agricultural Trade 

Even if there is little multilateral movement toward trade 
liberalization^ trade ^owth is now moving back to its 
long-term trend. Substantial balance-of- payments and poli- 
cy a4ju$tments have occurred in the 1980's based on exces- 
sive borrowing and rapidly growing international trade. 
Atljustments have included substantial curtailment of im- 
ports, income growth, and investment. Significant steps in 
resolving the world debt problem have been taken. Even so, 
current surpluses imply relatively low agricultural prices. 
Thus, under this scenario, we can expect: 

• somewhat slower supply growth than over the last 
decade, 

• somewhat faster consumption growth than during the 
1980's, 

• a shift of the production/consumption balance so that 

large stocks of grains gradually diminish, and 

• growth in world trade, rising toward historical rates- 
Improvement is the key feature of this scenario. For m^or 
commodities such as wheat and coarse grains, large stocks 
will be consumed, and the supply/demand balance changes 
will continue to strengthen prices received by farmers. 

Total agricultural production likely will grow more slowly 
than the long-term rate of 2.4 percent over the next 5-10 
years, for several reasons: 

• The rapid 4- to 7-percent annual growth rates for 
countries like Libya, Saudi Arabia, Ivory Coast, Malay- 
sia, and China wUl go unmatched during the coming 
decade. 

• Relatively low world prices and slower growth m de- 
mand probably will slow yield growth. Average yields 
for wheat and rice probably will climb at a slower pace 
than in the past 15 years, slowing from 2.6 to 2.1 
percent. In the last 15 years, high-yielding wheat and 
rice varieties rapidly expanded. The growth in coarse 
grain yield may also slide below its 2.3-percent historic 
rate. 

• Relatively low world prices are likely to discourage 
countries with rapidly expanding production and self- 
sufficiency, such as India, from becoming agricultural 
exporters. 

• Relatively low world prices will deter output expansion 
in other countries, particularly those with high costs of 
production. 

The Soviet push for greater efficiency probably will result 
in some restructuring and output gains. In the EC, ana- 
lysts expect continuing cutbacks in production incentives 
and a slowing of output growth. 

World demand for agricultural products over the next 5 
years will grow more slowly than during the boom of the 
1970*s, but somewhat faster than in the past 5 years. 
Several conflicting forces shape this outlook: 

• World population growth peaked during the 1960*s at 
nearly 2 percent a year. Although the trend to slower 



population growth, now about 1.6 percent a year, is 
expected to continue, there will still be about 80 million 
more people to feed and clothe each year. 

• Many countries will experience slower income growth 
than in the 1970's. But income is likely to grow faster 
than in the early l980's, particularly in developing 
countries. 

• Most commodities will be available on world markets 
at relatively low real prices, frequently with favorable 
credit terms- 

• The debt problem will lessen, but will continue to 
constrain both income and import demand in debtor 
countries until it is fully resolved. 

Agricultural demand growth will be fastest in the develop- 
ing countries, particularly in the newly industrialized coun- 
tries. An FAO study projected that developing country 
agricultural demand will ^ow 3 percent per year, well 
above the rate of middle-income countries. Demand growth 
will continue to be strong in the centrally planned econo- 
mies^ notably in China. 

Long-term shifts in the structure of world demand will 
continue. People will become more concerned about the 
quality of their diets. Consumption will continue its grad- 
ual shift toward higher valued and processed products^ 
particularly in developing countries. Distribution and pro- 
cessing margins will account for a growing share of total 
food expenditures. 

A growing demand for feedstuffs will reflect desires for 
more animal protein in human diets. Developing countries^ 
with 35 percent of their cereal now used as feed, will likely 
increase that percentage. Many middle^income developing 

countries will maintain their policies to import feed grains 
rather than meat. 

World demand for high-protein feedstuffs will rise even 
faster than for feed grains. Livestock feeding in the cen- 
trally planned economies is inefficient, principally because 
of the low-protein feed rations. In the USSR the ratio of oil 
meals to feed grain is only 5 percent (7 percent for all 
European centrally planned economies), compared with 17 
percent in the United States. 

Continued Trade Recovery- Expected 

Given this scenario of continued world integration with 
little change in trade policies, world trade in agricultural 
products should continue recovering. World trade in farm 
products roay expand 3-4 percent per year, below the 4-5 
percent of the 1970's but well above the stagnation of the 
early 1980*s. 

World demand for wheat should continue to show strong 
growth, particularly in the developing and centrally 
planned countries. China will account for the largest 
gains. With consumption growing, the severally ear-old re- 
covery of world wheat trade will continue. World trade has 
recovered 18 of the 2 2- million-ton drop of 1985^86. Al- 
though gains will be slower^ an upward trend !s clear. 
World wheat trade will probably show average growth of 
about 3 million tons over the next 5 years, only slightly 
slower than the pace of the 1970's and early 1980*s. 
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The projected mcome, population, consumer preferences, 
and policies suggest that demand for livestock products will 
expand at a somewhat slower rate than in the 1970's. Beef 
will continue to dominate world trade in meat, but poultry 
trade should expand, with the mB^jor poultry meat impor^ 
ers of North Africa and the Middle East, together with 
several Asian markets, providing much of the gains. Poul- 
try likely will account for virtually all of the increase- 
Growing feed use will account for all of the gains in coarse 
grain trade. Large gains in feed use are expected in 
Mexico, North Africa and the Middle £ast and East Asia, 
as poultry and livestock satisfy the meat demand generated 
by growing populations and income. Large feeding gains 
are expected in the centrally planned economies too. 

Develo ping-country markets, where consumption is rising, 
are particularly likely to increase feed imports, as will 
China and Asia's newly industrialized countries. World 
coame grain trade has showed virtually no increase after 
Its precipitous decline in 1964/85, bnt is likely to increase 
by 2-3 million tons a year, roughly half the rate of the 
1970V 

Growing world demand will expand trade in oilseeds and 
products, although growth will be restrained by the EC's 
continuing move toward self-suificiency. Trade gains for 
both oilseeds and meal will be well below the long-term 
average of more than 1 million tons annnally. The stron- 
gest growth in import demand is likely to come from the 
centrally planned economies, whose increasing oilseed and 
protein meal imports will enable them to use feed grains 
more efficiently. 

World cotton trade had a difTerent pattern Over the last 2 
years. Trade jumped to a record levei, world stocks dropped 
precipitously, and prices strongly recovered^ With trade 
already high and consumption growing slowly, world cotton 
trade will expand modestly over the next 5 years. Trade 
grew by only about 100,000 bales a year during the 1960's 
and 1970's. Growth in coming years is unlikely to greatly 
exceed those gains. Prospects for cotton trade are closely 
linked to restraints on world textile trade. Increasing bai^ 
riers to textile trade will mean a smaHer volume of world 
cotton trade and lower prices. 

Excess Capacity Remains 

While stocks are beginning to drop and prices are beginning 
to strengthen, excess agricultural capacity is likely to re- 
main a basic feature of world agriculture for the next fe^* 
years— particularly among the industrial -country export^ 
ers. FAO has concluded that growth of agricultural produc- 
tion in the developed-market economies would need to be 
cut to approximately 1 percent per year, half of the projec- 
ted expansion^ to balance output with domestic and export 
demand* 

Under 1981 farm legislation, the United States was the 
residual supplier of world exports. This changed with the 
19S5 Food Security Act The United States idled a signifi- 
cant share of cropland, lowered its market price^ and ag- 
gressively began to expand exports^ Acreage and produc- 
tion of grains were reduced in Australia and Argentina, 
and budget pressures led to some small adjustments in 
agricultural support prices in the EC. 

But these are only partial solutions- No one country can 
make the ai^uatments necessary to balance the world. 
Each country tries to meet the conflicting objectives of 



supporting farm income, avoiding unwanted surpluses, 
avoiding trade conflicts, containing budget expenditures, 
and bringing more economic rationality to domestic and 
world agriculture. One hope fiw progress toward these 
objectives is to move ahead iii the multilateral GATT 
framework to establish a rational world agricultural sys- 
tem based on open trade and comparative advantage. 

Scenario IJ' How Would 

Trade Liberalization Affect Prices? 

In the Uruguay Round of GATT negotiations, the United 
States proposed eliminating all forms of trade-distorting 
government support to agriculture over a 10-year period. 
Analyses by ERS, International Institute for Applied Sta- 
tistical Analysis (IIASA), OECD, and Worid Bank snggest 
the following effects of reducing government intervention in 
agriculture in developed countries. 

• Total agricultural trade would increase for beef rice, 
and sugar. 

• Most world commodity prices would rise and stabilize, 
especially for sugar, dairy products, and meats. Price 
increases would reduce consumption and stimulate pro- 
duction in the lower income countries. But price in- 
creases would compensate for the reduced subsidies in 
countries with high protection. 

• The composition of producer incomes in the United 
States, EC, and Japan likely wOuld change. Export- 
based incomes likely would increase, while government 
support would decline. 

• For every dollar that producers lost because of liber- 
alization, consumers and taxpayers would gain more 
than a dollar. The net gain in the EC and Japan 
would probably be larger than in the United States. 
Most of the gain in the United States would be from 
reduction in Government budgets, while for the EC and 
Japan the gains would mean lower prices to consum- 
ers. Total world welfare gains would be in excess of 
U.S. $100 billion. 

• Agricultural export earnings of the Third World coun- 
tries would improve, Strengthening their trade role. 

In a more open trade environment, competitiveness would 
depend on efficient production and marketing. For wheat, 
average nonland production costs are lower in Argentina 
and Australia than in Canada^ the United States, and the 
EC. With adjustments in land use, costs would tend to 
equalize. 

Reducing constraints on agricultural trade would help rid 
commodity markets of sustained imbalances. Excess ca- 
pacity in world agriculture indicates the need to achieve 
structural change and create farms which are profitable 
without excessive support and which, at international and 
economy-wide levels, lead to more rational use of resources. 

An important policy issue for the next decade is how to 
facilitate the flovf of resources both into and out of the 
agricultural sector. The pressure to adjust production is 
likely to restructure resource use within the agricultural 
sector as well as transfer resources to and from other 
sectors. This not only implies shifts between existing sec- 
tors, but also the creation of new ones* fB. H. Robinson 
(202) 786-3300, M. D. Shane (202) 786-1668. and Fred 
Surh (202} 786-1824] 
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Table 1. — Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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Table 2.-U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data 
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Per caplte disposable per. income {%) 
Per capita dts. per. income { t983 $) 
U.S. population, total. Incl . raiMtary 
abroad in^ ] ) 
Civil lan population (mil) 



1962 t blllton ^quarterly ciata seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3.607.5 3,713,3 3.820.3 3.731.5 3.772.2 3.795.3 3.B35.9 3.877.9 



2.352.6 


3.450.5 


3.496,3 


3.480.5 


2.475.9 


3.487.5 


2.530.7 


2,500.9 


352.7 


383.5 


388. 1 


399.0 


375,9 


38S.4 


406.9 


384.3 


849.5 


877.2 


B77.0 


880.3 


8B3.3 


879.0 


875.7 


B69.9 


147,9 


158.0 


159.6 


158.4 


160.4 


157.3 


161.7 


158 9 


436,5 


444.9 


440.3 


444.0 


447.5 


441.6 


437.1 


434. B 


1.150.4 


1. 189.8 


r.23K3 


1 , 201 , 1 


1.2ie.9 


>.333, 1 


1,238. 1 


1.346.6 


636.1 


654.0 


686.1 


631.0 


671.8 


673 7 


631.9 


717.3 


G3B.7 


640.3 


644.2 


645.4 


634.2 


634.7 


657.3 


660.5 


7.4 


13. B 


43.0 


-14.4 


47.6 


39.0 


34.6 


56.7 


- lOa . 2 


-145, a 


-135.7 


-151.8 


-t35.3 


-133.7 


->3B.4 


-136.4 


726.9 


754.5 


773.6 


771 8 


759. 6 


7GG.7 


77 1, 7 


796.3 


3.2 


2.6 


3.0 


.7 


4,2 


3.5 


3 8 


3,7 


2,841.1 


3.032.1 


3. Ifll.5 


3,061.6 


3.135.9 


3.130,6 


3.195.3 


3.374.3 


3.542.3 


3.645.1 


2,676.7 


3.656.7 


3.674.6 


2,645.5 


3.674.7 


3.713.1 


11.872 


t2.508 


13.049 


12.626 


12.865 


13,958 


13.090 


13.381 


10.623 


10.947 


10.979 


10.95G 


ii,ooa 


10.865 


10.958 


It. 083 


239.3 


241.6 


243. B 


242.5 


243.0 


343 5 


244. t 


344.7 


237.0 


539 4 


341.5 


340.2 


240.7 


341.3 


241,8 


343,4 




Annua 1 






1987 




1988 



Industrial Production (1977-100) 

Leading economic indicators 

t 1967-100) 
Civilian employment (mil, persons) 
Civilian uneFtyplOyntent rate {%} 
Personal tncone (tbit annual rate) 
t*Ork^f stock-M2 (aaUy Svg) (Sbll) 1/ 
Threa-montn Treasury b(}t pate (X) 
Aaa CorporStS pO'V) yisid (Moody's) {%) 
HOi^jsIng starts (thoul 2/ 
AutO salSfi At retail, total (mtl ) 
Business Inventory/sates ratio 
Sales of 9^^ retSlt storSs (S b11) 
NonOurabJe goods stOreS iS bll) 
Food stores [S t>i1 } 
Eating & drinking pIsces ($ b11) 
Apparel & accessory stores (t bll) 



1985 



123.7 

168 6 
107.3 
7. 1 
3.337.0 
3.569.5 
7.48 
11.37 
1,743 

n.o 

1.54 

115.0 

71.8 

23,7 

11. 1 

6.2 



^986 



125.1 

179.3 
109.6 
6,9 
3,534.3 
3.807.8 
5.98 
9.03 
K805 
11.4 
1,54 
121,2 
73.9 
34.6 
*2.1 
6.7 



1987 P 



Jan 



DCt 



Nov 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted 
139. B 126.2 132.5 133. 



189.9 
112.4 
6.1 
3.746.3 
2.903.2 
5.B2 
9.38 
1,62t 
10.3 

135.5 
76 9 

35.3 

12,7 

7. 1 



185 5 
111.0 
6.7 
3.631,5 
3.827.8 
5.45 
B.3G 
1.804 
a. ! 
1.SS 
118. 
74.6 
24.9 
13.9 
6.7 



192. a 
1t3 2 

6,0 
3.855.3 
2.895 3 
6.40 
10.53 
1.538 
9.3 
K49 
135. G 
77.0 
25.3 
IJ.S 
7. \ 



190.7 
113 5 
5 9 
3.839.3 
3.897.7 
5 81 
10.01 
1.661 
9.9 
t.5l 
136.0 
77.2 
35. 1 
12.7 
7. I 



Dec 



133.6 

191,3 
113.7 
5. a 
3.B6G.4 
3,902.3 
5. BO 
10. 11 
1.404 
10,9 
1.50 
127.5 P 
77. B P 
25. 1 P 
13. 1 P 
7.3 P 



Jan P 



133.8 

190.3 

114, I 

5. a 

3,B7a.e 

2.935.9 
5.90 
9.B8 

1.377 
10.4 

13B.1 

77.8 

25.0 

13,9 

7,3 



1/ Annual data ss of December of the year listed, 3/ Private. Including farm. P * preliminary, R * revised 
Information contact; James Malley (305) 796-1783. 



April 1988 
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Table 3. — Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 



TOlal foreign 

Real GKP 

CPl 

Export earnings 
Developed less U.S. 

neal gnp 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Cenlr*1 ly planne<* 

Aeal GNP 

Export earnings 
Lflttn *merica 

Real GNf" 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Africa % Utodle Easi 

Reil GMf^ 

CPl 

Export earnings 
A3ia 

{%ea1 GNf^ 

CPI 

Export earnings 



Average 
1970-T^ 


Average 
t9T5-79 


t9ao 


i9ai 


I9a3 


1983 


1984 


1985 


198G 


I9a7"'p 


'igee'T 










Annual Percent Char 


nge 








5.5 
10.2 
37. S 


3.7 
14 

14.6 


2.6 
16,9 
32.2 


1.6 
15.6 
-2,7 


1.7 
14,4 

-7.0 


3,0 
18 4 
-2.4 


3.2 

32.5 

5,4 


3.0 

21.6 

1.8 


2.7 
H.4 
t3.3 


3. a 

16.6 
16.3 


2.5 
35.4 
10.4 


4.8 

23.9 


3.1 
9.4 

14.9 


2.4 
10.9 
1T.0 


1.4 

9.6 

-3.3 


t. 1 

S.O 

-4.3 


1.9 

6.0 

'0.5 


3.4 
5.1 
6.3 


3.3 
4.7 
4,9 


2.4 
2.7 
19.2 


7 6 
3 6 
13 


2.3 
3.1 
10 9 


B.I 
19.4 


3.5 
16. 1 


K5 
16.5 


1 1 
3.4 


2.7 
6.0 


3,4 

8.3 


3.7 
1.5 


2^:9 

-5.1 


3.9 
7.3 


3.5 
6.7 


3.3 
7.7 


1.4 
23.5 
3B.1 


5 1 
53.7 
12. a 


5.3 
61.3 
30.1 


0.7 

64,9 

5.3 


-0.5 

72.6 

-\0 


-2.7 

126.2 

-0.9 


3.3 

174.1 

7.0 


3.6 
179 4 
-6 1 


3.7 

86.1 

-15.1 


2.3 

139.1 

5.0 


.0.8 

231 5 

5.2 


a. 9 

B T 
49.6 


6.4 

te.4 

43,2 


1.3 
24.6 
37.9 


0.0 
17.3 
'9.2 


1 .4 

13.9 

-19.7 


0, t 

16. T 

-16.1 


1.1 
19.4 
-8,0 


0.0 
It. 3 
-6.9 


-1.2 

12.0 
-25.7 


D. 1 
14.9 
9.2 


1 .7 
13.7 
10.2 


6.0 
13.0 
30. 1 


6.8 
8,4 
19.4 


6.3 

ie.4 

27,8 


6.6 

a. 1 
6. a 


3.£ 

7.3 

-0,3 


6.6 
7,7 
3.5 


5.4 

8 5 

13.4 


4.0 

5.2 

-1.6 


5.8 
4,4 

7,0 


5.3 

5.7 

25,8 


5.4 
6.1 
13.3 



P ■ ppeMm^nary. F ■ forecast. 
Infornation contact Timothy Bexter (202) 786-1688. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4, — Indexes of Prices Received & Paid 


by Far 


mers, 

Annual 


U.S, Average 


' -' 
















1987 






1988 






1985 


1986 


1987 


Feb 


SePt 

1977i 


Oct 
■ 100 


Nov 


Dec"' 


Jan R F 


eb P 


Prices received 






















All far™ product! 


13fl 


133 


127 


122 


129 


t27 


132 


127 


131 


130 


AH ctope 


130 


107 


106 


99 


104 


106 


120 


H3 


n5 


110 


rood grains 


133 


109 


103 


103 


101 


108 


113 


M4 


M6 


129 


Feed grains « hay 


t32 


98 


65 


78 


83 


86 


sa 


92 


93 


96 


f9*0 grains 


t33 


96 


ei 


74 


79 


81 


84 


89 


90 


93 


Coltorh 


93 


91 


9B 


77 


t07 


106 


107 


106 


100 


94 


locacco 


153 


138 


130 


126 


137 


137 


137 


137 


134 


134 


OH'baartno crops 


a4 


77 


79 


74 


79 


79 


83 


86 


87 


88 


Fruit, all 


ISO 


169 


181 


173 


Fa5 


197 


236 


170 


170 


n2 


frash Aart^at 1/ 


192 


177 


191 


181 


196 


211 


253 


178 


178 


181 


Cornfterciai vagatables 


129 


130 


144 


137 


139 


122 


203 


177 


199 


134 


fraih narkai 


122 


1?3 


147 


137 


129 


MB 


225 


185 


223 


136 


Potatoes h dry beans 


124 


114 


127 


128 


100 


95 


93 


B9 


93 


94 


Livestock » Products 


136 


138 


146 


144 


153 


M7 


143 


141 


147 


150 


M^at animals 


142 


149 


163 


155 


171 


t65 


157 


157 


166 


174 


Oalfy PrOAjCtS 


l3l 


139 


129 


133 


131 


133 


133 


l3t 


129 


127 


PQuUf^ s aggs 


M9 


128 


lOfl 


115 


112 


99 


105 


98 


101 


95 


Prtcta p*id 






















Cow»odit1e» h iervlces. 






















Interest. laxes, h wage rates 


163 


159 


T62 


— r 


-- 


165 


-- 


'- 


165 


'- 


Production Items 


151 


144 


147 





-- 


150 


'^ 


" 


152 


— 


Feed 


116 


108 


103 


-- 


-' 


105 


^'- 


^- 


112 


— 


Feeoer livestock 


154 


153 


179 


-- 


„, 


190 


i 


— 


193 


^- 


Seed 


153 


148 


148 


— 


— 


149 


— 


-■'=■ 


149 


-- 


Fertniiar 


135 


124 


lie 


--- 


-- 


121 


-- 


-- 


121 


-- 


Agricultural chemicals 


138 


137 


124 


■^J- 


— 


133 


— 


-- 


123 


— 


Fu«le 8 energy 


301 


162 


161 





— 


168 





— 


161 


-- 


far* 8 M>tor suppMas 


146 


144 


144 





— 


t44 


— 


— 


144 


'- 


*iuto» 8 trucks 


193 


^98 


308 


-- 


'- 


213 


-- 


— 


213 


-- 


Tractors * lelf-propellad machlnary 


178 


174 


174 


-- 


-- 


176 


— 


-- 


176 


-- 


Otnar »acnintry 


taa 


164 


185 





-* 


188 


-- 


-- 


1SB 


-- 


aunOing 8 faoclng 


136 


136 


f37 


-- 


-- 


118 


-- 


-- 


138 


-- 


Fere services 8 cash rent 


150 


150 


146 





-- 


146 


— 


— 


150 




Inierest payaola oer acre on farm real estate Oebt 


237 


219 


207 


-- 


— 


307 





— 


193 


-- 


Ta.es peyabia per acre on farm real estate 


133 


134 


136 





-- 


136 


__ 


__ 


138 


__ 


fcJaae rales Ueeeoriaily adjustad) 


154 


160 


167 


-V- 


-r- 


162 


-- 


— 


163 


-- 


Production Iteni* interest* taats, 8 wage retss 


157 


150 


152 


-- 


— 


155 


— 


— 


155 


-- 


Ratio, prices received to prices paid 3/ 


79 


77 


78 


77 


79 


77 


80 


77 


79 


79 


Prices receUea r9t0-14-l00) 


585 


561 


578 


5^7 


5BB 


580 


601 


583 


599 


596 


Price* Paltf* atC, (Parity Indax^ (1910-14*100) 


1.130 


1.096 


1.M5 




» 


,r33 






1.138 




Parity ratio 1 19iO-14*tO0> 7/ 


53 


51 


52 


^- 


53 


51 


53 


51 


53 


-- 



1/ rresft herket for noncitru^; trtmh market ena Processing for citrus. 2/ a*KiO or inaex of prices r«cewed for an far* Products to 
Inoev of prices paid for comrwiditlei ena «erylcat« interest, taxes, and wage rates. Ratio derived using the most recent Prices paid 
index Pricee p«ia aate elll f |Mb1i«hw3 m Jeruary, AprU. July, and OCtCOer. P » prellrnlnary , R ■ revised. 
Information coniact^v National Agricultural Statistics Service (203) 447-5446. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Table 5. — Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 





*nrKi*»l t/ 








1987 








1986 


1365 


19B6 


1987 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb P 


3.ao 


3.71 


a.S5 


2.58 


3,54 


2.63 


2.69 


3.70 


3.75 


3,83 


7.BS 


5.04 


4,49 


3.84 


4.26 


5. £6 


7.09 


7.37 


7.70 


T.6S 


2.4i 


t.96 


r56 


1.43 


1.49 


1.56 


1.63 


1.72 


1.77 


1,83 


2.%1 


3. 11 


2.56 


2.36 


3.43 


2.46 


2.69 


3.73 


2.75 


2.86 


e9.90 


61. €0 


63,00 


53.50 


65.10 


65, 10 


62. 10 


65.00 


62.80 


65.50 


5.42 


S.OO 


5.07 


4.69 


4.99 


5.04 


5.36 


5,63 


5.73 


5.90 


5G.1 


54.8 


59.4 


46.4 


64.9 


64, 1 


64.9 


64.2 


60,6 


57. 1 


3.93 


5,03 


4.47 


4,33 


3,91 


3,83 


3.59 


3.57 


3.75 


3.69 


10.90 


11.90 


14. BO 


8,62 


16.30 


13.30 


42.20 


34.80 


35.60 


n,9o 


24. to 


25. 10 


35. 10 


25.80 


31.30 


26,80 


45,60 


32.60 


31. SO 


22.30 


9:0B 


10,90 


11.40 


17.60 


10.30 


9.77 


8.82 


10. 10 


15.30 


14. 10 


17.60 


19.01 


15.50 


21 .40 


15 40 


14.60 


14.00 


13. 10 


13.40 


t4.80 


17.3 


19, 1 


N* 


19.9 


18 


14.3 


12.5 


11.6 


11.5 


12,8 


349,00 


372.00 


217.00 


366.00 


339.00 


19&.00 


2t1.00 


147.00 


135.00 


193.00 


7.41 


4.42 


4.55 


4.83 


£.01 


7.36 


10.23 


5.45 


G.19 


6.34 


4.01 


4 39 


5,00 


4.72 


5.52 


5.07 


6.61 


5,. 64 


5.34 


5.35 


54,00 


53.80 


61.40 


58,80 


63.70 


62.90 


63.00 


63.20 


65.40 


67.90 


62,40 


fiO.90 


7B.10 


70.60 


85.90 


81.40 


83.90 


83. to 


66.30 


93. 10 


43.90 


50 10 


50.90 


48.30 


54.30 


48.90 


40.60 


40.30 


43.00 


46,70 


68.10 


69.10 


77.90 


76.00 


76.80 


71 .90 


65.70 


73.60 


80.70 


79.60 


12,70 


12.50 


12.50 


12.90 


13 70 


12.90 


12,90 


13.70 


t2.50 


12.30 


11, 7B 


t1.55 


11. JO 


M .60 


11.60 


IK BO 


n.70 


fl.GO 


H.30 


11. 10 


30. 1 


34.5 


2B.5 


30.1 


28.5 


35.2 


36.4 


24.6 


27. 1 


35.7 


ST. 4 


G1 3 


53. B 


58,3 


59.7 


51.3 


55.2 


48.6 


49.3 


46 9 


47.2 


44.4 


34.2 


35.3 


30.6 


39.9 


33.7 


38. 1 


31.8 


39.0 


63.3 


66,8 


NA 


59. G 


ea 2 


67.2 


86.5 


86.2 


75,2 


93.3 



Crops 

A11 yheat (t/bkj) 

QiCfl. rOuQh (S/cwt) 

Corn (S/t)u) 

5ar9num (S/cwt) 

*n nay. tikated (S/ton) 

5oyDeans (S/bu) 

Cotton. Uplantj (cts/lb) 

Potatoes (S/ch^) 

Lettuce {t/cwt) 

Tofnatoes ( S/Cht) 

OnfOns (S/ckrft) 

Dry e;5ible beans (S/cwt) 

Apples For fresh use tcts/lb) 

Fears for fresh use (t/ton) 

Oranges, all uses (S/box) 2/ 

GraOBfrult. all uses tt/bon) 2/ 

Livestock 
fleaf Cottle ft/cwt) 
Ca1v«9 (t/cut) 
Hogs It/cyt) 
Lainbs U/cyt) 
A\\ milk, solo to Plants (t/cwt) 

MMk. jttanuf. grad« H/cut) 
BronerS (cts/lb) 
Eggs tcts/do3!) 3/ 
Turkeys icts/lbP 
Wool (cts/lb* 4/ 

1/ Calendar year averages, encept for potatoes, dry edible beans, apples, oranges, and grapefruit, which are crop years. 
3/ Equivalent On-tree returns. 3/ Average of all eggs so^d by producers inCludtng hatching eggs and •ggs sold at reteU, 
4/ Average local market price, excluding Incentive payments. P - preHmtnary. NA = hot available. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (302) 447-5446. 



Pfoducer and Consumef Prices 



Table 6. -Consumer Price Index 


for All U 

Annual 
1987 


rban Cor 


isumers. 


U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 

1987 










1988 




Jan 


June 


July 


*ug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


jan 












1982- 


84-100 










Consumer price inden, all Hems 


113.6 


111.2 


113.5 


fl3.B 


114.4 


115.0 


tl5.3 


US. 4 


115.4 


115 7 


Consumer price InOen^ less food 


113.6 


111.0 


113.5 


113.8 


114.5 


115.1 


115.5 


115.7 


115,5 


115.7 


A 1 1 Food 


113.5 


113.1 


113. a 


tl3.7 


113.8 


114. 1 


114,3 


114.2 


114,7 


115,7 


Food away from home 


117.0 


US. 2 


116.8 


117.3 


117.5 


lie 


118.3 


118.6 


118.9 


119,3 


Food at hOme 


111 .9 


110.7 


113,6 


112.1 


112.1 


112. ^ 


113.4 


113.1 


112.8 


114.1 


Meats 1/ 


109.6 


107.5 


110,6 


Ml. 7 


M2.1 


112.0 


til a 


111.1 


ri0.4 


no. 1 


eeef ft veal 


106.3 


102.9 


108.3 


t08.4 


f07.8 


107.4 


107.8 


108.6 


t08,5 


t07.7 


Pork 


115.9 


115,1 


116.6 


119.7 


130.7 


12K1 


119.0 


115,5 


113.1 


113 4 


POul try 


112.6 


117.0 


112,1 


111.0 


112.9 


112.5 


111.8 


107.9 


107.8 


108 3 


Ff 5fl 


139.9 


126,6 


138.3 


128.7 


130.8 


132,0 


131.4 


132,3 


133.3 


137 3 


E99S 

Dairy products 2/ 


91.5 


100.9 


84.1 


87,8 


85.8 


97 e 


91.4 


93.9 


85.5 


90.1 


105,9 


105 3 


105,5 


t05.3 


105.7 


106.4 


106 9 


106,9 


106.7 


107.4 


Fats 3< ot1s 3/ 


ioe.1 


108.5 


107. B 


108.4 


108.3 


107.8 


107 4 


108.0 


107.7 


108 5 


Fresh fruit 


132.0 


125.0 


140.6 


t33.9 


131.8 


131,7 


135.7 


135.8 


126.3 


130.7 


Processed fruit 


110.6 


107,9 


111.3 


110.8 


111.8 


113.1 


111.5 


111,6 


112.3 


115.1 


Fresh vegetables 


121.6 


116.2 


139,3 


121 


114.5 


114.6 


112.5 


131.2 


140.2 


143.9 


Potatoes 


116,0 


105.4 


136.4 


+ 39.1 


137.6 


110.5 


101.9 


100.6 


103.8 


104.6 


Processed vegetables 


107.1 


I0e.2 


107.3 


t07.7 


107.9 


107.6 


107.5 


t07.3 


107.3 


107.2 


Cereals S bakery products 


114,8 


H2.9 


114.7 


115.2 


115.3 


115.4 


115.6 


116.2 


116.8 


118.1 


Sugar & Sweets 


1t1 


no, 3 


111.3 


Hl.1 


in. 3 


111.6 


111,6 


111.4 


111.0 


113.2 


leverages, nonalcoholic 


107,5 


111.4 


106. B 


105.9 


105.9 


105.8 


106.7 


105 


104.8 


106.9 


Apparel commodities less footwear 


109.6 


104.1 


107,9 


105.7 


108,3 


113.9 


115.2 


115.0 


111,7 


108 9 


Footwear 


105.1 


101.3 


105.6 


103.4 


104,2 


105.7 


107.3 


lOfl.O 


107.3 


106. 1 


Tobacco & smoking prOciuCts 


133,6 


129.6 


132,4 


135,0 


135.3 


135.9 


136.3 


136,5 


137,0 


140.8 


Beverages, alcoholic 


114. 1 


1t3 4 


114.0 


1 14.4 


114 7 


114,9 


115,3 


115.4 


115.4 


1.1S,S 



1/ Beef, veal, lafub. pork, and processeo meat, 3/ Includes butter. 3/.EKCluaes butter. 
Inrormation contact: Ralph Parlett (203) 786-1870. 
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Table 7. — Producer Price IndexeSt U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 





1SBS 


Annuel 
19B6 


1987 P 








1987 






1988 




Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 












1982- 


100 










f in^snao gooos M 


104.7 


103.3 


105.4 


104.0 


105.9 


105.7 


106.3 


106.3 


105.7 


106.3 


Consumer fooos 


104.6 


107.3 


109. B 


108.0 


109.5 


110.5 


109.6 


109.9 


tOB.8 


110.S 


Fraan frui: 


t08. 1 


112. S 


in. 4 


108.3 


107,3 


t07.5 


112.9 


t30.8 


He.6 


106.6 


frean & dried vegeTacies 


39.4 


97.8 


103.8 


91.6 


94.3 


99.4 


91.7 


135 8 


109.6 


136. ? 


Dried fruit 


BB.T 


91.9 


95.0 


93.6 


95.2 


94.2 


94.6 


97.3 


99.0 


99.1 


Cafwi»d froit ft ju^ce 


113.8 


1M.0 


115.4 


113.6 


116.4 


116.4 


ltG.7 


116.4 


117.3 


119. 1 


Frojtn rrult & juice 


1ia,5 


103.0 


113.4 


109.9 


113. 1 


113.9 


113.7 


115.9 


136,6 


126.0 


Fraah v«g. ej^ci . potatoes 


100.3 


99.3 


99,0 


85.3 


77.1 


9B.2 


B9.6 


135 4 


113 


135,9 


Canoad wg, & juices 


101.9 


101.2 


103.5 


f03. 1 


105,0 


102 8 


:02.3 


(03.5 


103.6 


103.1 


Frozan vagetables 


106.5 


106.6 


107.3 


107.3 


107 H 5 


107.7 


107.2 


ioe.5 


I0fi.7 


106.8 


POtAtOtl 


101.2 


104.0 


tao.s 


119.7 


123.3 


110.6 


10fi.8 


108.5 


114*3 


107.5 


Eggs 


95.6 


99.5 


87.6 


39.0 


79.7 


100.6 


81,1 


92.6 


70.6 


76.5 


9 Alter y producTs 


113.3 


116.6 


118.5 


M&.9 


119*3 


n9.3 


130.2 


120. f 


I2t.3 


132.5 


Haats 


90.8 


93.9 


100.3 


95.3 


103.0 


105.7 


101.2 


95.5 


93.2 


98.0 


Baef ft veal 


90.3 


88. 1 


95. 4 


88.5 


95. 5 


96.7 


94.8 


93.0 


93.5 


96. 1 


Pork 


89.1 


93.9 


104.7 


99.7 


113.4 


113.3 


108.3 


95.1 


87. 1 


37.3 


PrOCessecl poultry 


110.4 


116,7 


103.5 


110,3 


!04.3 


101.9 


97.4 


38.8 


96.3 


98.2 


FiSh 


114.6 


134.3 


141.9 


139.5 


132 3 


f33.5 


156.3 


153.3 


156.3 


159.2 


Da Try orodjcts 


100.3 


99.9 


lOt.7 


101.3 


101.9 


102.7 


102.3 


103.0 


101 ,8 


101. f 


Processed fruUs ft vegatadies 


107.9 


104.9 


108. 6 


107.3 


105.3 


108.5 


108. 1 


108.7 


110.4 


111.0 


Shortening ft cooking oils 


133.9 


103.3 


104.0 


102.3 


103. 1 


104.3 


105.5 


10«.B 


109. 1 


fl6,2 


COnSunvar ftnished goods less foods 


103 3 


98,4 


100.6 


98.8 


101,8 


101,1 


103,0 


101.8 


101.4 


101.3 


Beverfl^es. alcoholic 


107.6 


1*0. 1 


HO 4 


109.7 


110. 1 


109.5 


110.3 


110.0 


110.3 


110.4 


Soft drinks 


107.7 


109.5 


til. 9 


110.3 


113.0 


113.0 


113.7 


112.7 


M3.6 


112.9 


Apparel 


105.0 


lOfi.3 


108,4 


107.0 


toe. 9 


^09 2 


109.5 


109.4 


109.5 


110.1 


Foot«ear 


104.7 


106.8 


109.4 


108.0 


no. 3 


rii.o 


111.0 


110.3 


111.7 


tl2 7 


TODBCcd products 


132,5 


143.4 


154.7 


150.8 


157 6 


157.6 


157.6 


157.6 


163.3 


166,3 


Jntermediate materials 3/ 


103.6 


99. 1 


101 5 


98.9 


103,5 


103.7 


103, 1 


103. S 


103.7 


104.2 


Mater4ala for food manufacturing 


101.4 


98.4 


100.7 


38*5 


101.5 


103.8 


tOl.7 


100.3 


93.8 


103.0 


Flour 


99.8 


94.5 


93.9 


90.1 


91.1 


93.3 


34.6 


93.4 


93.3 


94.3 


Ref med sugar 3/ 


102 a 


103.3 


106.5 


104.7 


107.1 


TOT. 4 


107.3 


106.9 


106.8 


106.5 


Crude vegetaoie oils 


137,5 


04.8 


84.0 


79.8 


79. 5 


79.9 


86.4 


89,0 


93.9 


105.0 


Crude Fiidterials 4/ 


95.8 


87,7 


93.6 


89.0 


96.5 


35.7 


95 3 


94.6 


94.3 


93.4 


Fooostuffe ft feedstuffs 


94,8 


93.3 


96.2 


9!, 8 


97.1 


36.6 


95.9 


95.3 


95.8 


96.9 


Fruits ft vegetaoies 5/ 


103.6 


103.9 


106.6 


98.4 


99.5 


103.5 


100.5 


133.0 


M3.0 


117.0 


Grafne 


96. t 


79.3 


71.1 


66.8 


63.4 


G9.S 


72.8 


74.9 


78.9 


77.5 


Liveetock 


89.1 


91.8 


101.9 


33.1 


ioe.5 


104. 1 


101.9 


96.3 


37.5 


98.7 


Poultry ^ Twe 


117.8 


139.6 


101.3 


110. G 


111.2 


100.3 


88.5 


93.9 


87.7 


96.6 


Fiders. plant ft animal 


97.4 


88.3 


IOfi.5 


34.7 


133.4 


118,5 


toe, 9 


105. 1 


100.5 


100.7 


Fluid ailk 


93.6 


90 9 


91,9 


36.1 


91.1 


33,7 


93.2 


93.1 


91.5 


90. S 


ailseeoi 


94.4 


31.4 


99.3 


94.3 


99.3 


96.7 


97.2 


100.7 


t06.5 


110.0 


Tooacco. leaf 


101.3 


89.7 


85.8 


84. e 


H?.7 


88.5 


89.3 


88 5 


89.5 


87.2 


Sugar, rati Cftne 


104.6 


104.9 


110*3 


(07.7 


111.3 


110.9 


110.6 


110. 1 


109,8 


109.7 


A1 1 commoaities 


103.1 


100.1 


102.8 


100.5 


103.8 


103.7 


104,1 


104.2 


104. 1 


104.5 


Industrial comntodities 


103 7 


99.9 


t02.6 


100.4 


103,7 


103.5 


104.0 


104.3 


104.1 


104.3 


All fa034 6/ 


103.9 


105.5 


107. a 


lOfi. t 


107.7 


108.9 


10b. 1 


108.5 


107.4 


109,3 


Farm Products ft 






















Processed foods ft feed* 


100, S 


tOK2 


103.7 


101.1 


104.0 


104.6 


t04.0 


fO4.0 


103 9 


105.3 


Farm prdOucts 


95.1 


33.9 


95.4 


91. t 


95 7 


96.1 


94*5 


96.0 


95h4 


96.8 


Proceeeed fMds ft feeds fi/ 


103.5 


105.4 


107.9 


106.1 


108.3 


108.9 


108. 7 


108,1 


108*3 


109.5 


Cereal ft bakery products 


110*3 


in.o 


113.6 


110.2 


tl3.6 


113,0 


114.5 


115.2 


116*6 


118.5 


Sugar ft confectionery 


107.9 


f09 6 


112.7 


110,8 


113.9 


114.0 


113.5 


113.3 


113.0 


112.8 


Beverages 


107,7 


114.5 


112.5 


113.6 


112,3 


111.6 


112.2 


112.3 


113 3 


112.4 



1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 3/ ComrnodUiee requiring further Processing to oaconie finished 
Goods, 3/ All types and Sizes of reftned sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first tirne which nave not Deen 
rnanufaCtureo at that point. 5/ fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw. tntermediate. and processed foods (excludes soft 
drinks* alco^iOliC oeverages. and manufactured animal feeds). P - preilmtnary. P > revised. 

Informatldn contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics (203j 533-1913. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Harhtt tusbclt t/ 

Qetfll Ccilt ( Tge7'lOO> 

farm v*\ut I 19&T>100) 

Fami-rtitM spra^d i 19G7-fOO} 

Farm v»»ij*/r»1ail cost {%} 
ft«4t Prooucts 

Rttfrl t cost 1 19G7-1O0) 

Fflrn va1u« ( iSfil'lOOj 

Fflrn-rat«i1 sprtao n9GT>l00l 

Farm t^tluWratplI cast fX^ 
Da ^ry prackjct4 

Rvtail cost n9eT«lOO} 

rmrm vaTu* ( 1967" lOOl 

Farn-rfltaH sprud tT9GT>lOO^ 

Farm vt1u»/rBtai1 cost iX\ 
Poultry 

Ratal T cotr ( igC7'100> 

Fam vatLj« I 1967- lOO^ 

F«rtii-rar«i I spread I 19G7>100( 

Farm valiia/rtk«i1 cost i%\ 
fogs 

Reifll 1 ent 1 19G7-1001 

Farm valut f t967-l00> 

FariTi-ratail spraad tl9fi7-tOO) 

Farm valijfl/ratai ) cost fXl 
Ctireal ^ bakery proaucta 

Rata! 1 cost r 19^7*100) 

Far™ valut i 1967-^001 

FwiTt-rttal 1 spread (l9G7-]O0> 

F^rfft value/rcitM ccit iX) 
Fresn PrufiB 

Rata*! cost h9G7-lOOl 

Farn valui I t9Gr-tO0> 

Farit-ratail tprtaO ( |9G7>100^ 

Farm valua/rttail cost tX} 
Frtsh utg«taDtas 

Qstall costs M9€r-lOD) 

ftrtJ valua It9GT-iOO^ 

Farrr-retai1 Spraaa t 1 967*100} 

Farm t^aTua/rBtal I cosr iX\ 
PraCHtaO Fruits & vtQfltaOlfla 

Q«tai1 cost r I9e7'l00> 

Fann valua H9G7-100> 

Farn-rataM spraad (19E7*lOO) 

Farfi valLi«/r*tai1 Coata iX\ 
fat« S oHa 

E!et*i] cctt i (9^7-100^ 

Farip valua n3£7*100) 

Far»-ratan spread n9«7*l00) 

F«rn valua/ratan CD5t («} 



Beef. Cha>cfi 
Betail price 2/ ^cts/ibl 
Ki«t carcpas value 3/ (cts) 
Net ram vflua 4/ tcts> 
FariB-ra»i1 >«raiia (ctsi 

Carcati-ratail toreatl 5/ JCtfl) 
Farn-Carcasv spread &/ Tctsl 
Farn valut/ratall Price it) 
Porn 

Ratail pnca 7/ Icts/lbl 
wnolaaale value 3/ Ict^) 
Net farm value "(/ (ctaJ 
Farq-ratail spread tcta) 

MfiolaBa1e-retai 1 spraaO V (ctil 
Farm-Hhalesala «praad ft/ ICtst 
Farm valuv/ratail Prlca 41) 

1/ Retail casta ira tiasvd on inM>at of ratall p*-*ca!i for domasttcaliy producatf far* fooda frwi the CPI-U puGHsheii rtontnly dv 
tna Bureau ~ " ----*—-_ ^ - <-^ _^. -....< — 

1 as3 a 1 1 c 

fjrading and PaCHlng 





Annual 










T987 






1988 


■ 984 


19S5 


198G 


19fl7 


Jari 


Aug 


5ePt 


Oct 


Hav 


Oec 


iJan 


379.3 


262.6 


708. 7 


303.1 


29^.3 


305.0 


305.9 


305 7 


305. t 


306.5 


309.2 


3S5.4 


:37.3 


234. 1 


240,4 


234.9 


243.4 


243.2 


235.6 


737.3 


231.8 


233.2 


293.3 


309.3 


320 8 


340.0 


335.6 


34f.3 


342.6 


346 9 


345. t 


350.4 


353.9 


33.9 


3l.1 


30.0 


29.4 


29.2 


39.5 


29.4 


28 5 


28.8 


28 


77.9 


3fift. 1 


265. S 


273.9 


394.3 


238.3 


30t.O 


300.7 


300.2 


288.4 


296.4 


29S.5 


341.5 


22). 8 


229 1 


24 5.9 


223.8 


357.6 


255.4 


348.2 


231.3 


337.0 


277.5 


793. 1 


316.6 


326.7 


350.7 


363.9 


3^t.B 


353.7 


36 T. 1 


377hO 


377.7 


375.3 


40. G 


45.1 


4S 1 


40. 1 


41.9 


46.2 


45.8 


44.6 


41. a 


4t.3 


41.5 


3S3 2 


358.0 


258.4 


364.6 


263.2 


264.3 


266.0 


367 3 


367.2 


366 8 


360. 7 


35d.e 


246.2 


741.5 


244,2 


252,0 


244.1 


2^4.9 


247.3 


744.9 


?41 .9 


242.6 


248.3 


266 5 


2T3.3 


282.5 


273.0 


781.9 


284.5 


384.7 


285.8 


288.7 


2^1.6 


47. B 


45 


43.7 


42.1 


44 9 


43.2 


43.1 


43.3 


42.9 


42.. 1 


42.2 


31S.9 


716.4 


232.7 


229.3 


73B 3 


230.0 


279.1 


227 a 


219.8 


219.7 


221.9 


749.9 


234.9 


255 4 


306.5 


221.7 


219 a 


201.7 


182.0 


194 1 


190.6 


T9E.3 


Mi 1 


19S 4 


710 4 


251.4 


254 4 


239 9 


355.7 


772. 1 


244. e 


V17.9 


246.7 


56.3 


53 4 


54.0 


44 3 


45.8 


47.0 


43.3 


39.3 


43 4 


47 7 


43 5 


309.0 


174,3 


186 3 


175.5 


f93.5 


164.4 


187.0 


175. T 


179 • 


163.9 


172h6 


230.3 


17B.9 


t9?.7 


160.2 


^a><.4 


14G.5 


18J.7 


148h7 


168.0 


139.3 


142.3 


178,2 


167.6 


t77. 1 


I97h7 


206.5 


1»0.3 


191 8 


213.9 


197.0 


199.4 


216,3 


65. 1 


60.7 


61. t 


53.9 


56.3 


92.6 


58.1 


50.0 


55,2 


50.2 


48.7 


305.3 


317.0 


325.8 


336.9 


331.2 


338. B 


338.9 


339 5 


341.2 


343 3 


34 7tO 


192.0 


175.9 


147.3 


131.3 


t29,4 


134.0 


130.9 


134.6 


142.0 


13B.9 


U3.7 


328.7 


346,2 


363.7 


379.5 


373 2 


383 3 


382.0 


381.9 


382.4 


385.5 


3B9. 1 


10. e 


9 5 


7.5 


6.7 


6.6 


6.3 


6.6 


6.8 


T.I 


6,9 


7. 1 


345,3 


3S3.5 


390. f 


444.0 


412 2 


4 52.0 


451.2 


466.9 


430. 5 


416.4 


429 2 


315. 1 


302.7 


285.3 


290.3 


2B3.0 


242.4 


373. i 


293 4 


336.6 


304.3 


264,9 


358. 9 


419.8 


437 i 


5r3,0 


470.7 


546 1 


53t J 


544.8 


477.7 


466.7 


503.0 


38.3 


24.4 


72.7 


20.3 


71.3 


16 6 


18.8 


t9.5 


23.5 


22.6 


19. 1 


331 8 


317 S 


330.3 


372,0 


355. J 


35 T 3 


3S1.5 


345.0 


371.8 


430 


441 2 


29S 7 


2S6.7 


246.1 


309.4 


3T0.9 


317 6 


381 3 


737.5 


40) 2 


361 9 


359 4 


94 7.4 


346. \ 


369,0 


401.3 


376. 3 


36^.1 


379.8 


395.6 


358.0 


467,3 


479.6 


28. S 


25.9 


24.0 


26.6 


28.0 


28.9 


26.5 


77 


2A 5 


26.9 


36.0 


306.1 


3H 1 


3D9.1 


319,6 


3t4 4 


323 


333 3 


322,0 


331.8 


323.1 


377.9 


343.5 


37S.5 


326.3 


354 4 


357.0 


340.0 


343.5 


335.3 


338.1 


375.4 


381.8 


297.9 


299.9 


305.3 


311.9 


305.0 


319.7 


318. t 


319.0 


31B.2 


311.5 


316hO 


20.3 


21.8 


T9 1 


20.1 


20.6 


18.1 


19. i* 


18.9 


19.0 


21 1 


31.1 


288.0 


294 4 


387.8 


291.9 


293.4 


297 6 


291 2 


290,1 


291.8 


291.0 


293.0 


324.8 


271.3 


194 t 


192.8 


198.9 


189." 


186.3 


194.5 


195.9 


204.1 


243 6 


273.9 


103.3 


321.8 


330.0 


379. B 


332. V 


331.5 


326.9 


328.7 


374.4 


3t7h0 


31.3 


25 E 


19 4 


18 4 


1B.B 


18.0 


17.8 


t8.6 


18.6 


19.5 


2:1 1 




Annual 










1987 






198S 


1984 


isas 


1986 


19B7 


^n 


40Q 


Sept 


Oct 


nov 


oec 


Jan 


239.6 


232.6 


230.7 


342.5 


23S.6 


745.4 


2+5. S 


245.7 


346.6 


745.3 


243.9 


U7h6 


^35.2 


133 t 


145.3 


134.0 


142.3 


144.9 


■ 44.6 


143 4 


141.1 


N4.7 


140.0 


126 8 


124 4 


137 9 


125.7 


136 3 


137.6 


137.1 


136 1 


134.6 


136.6 


99. G 


105.8 


106 3 


104.6 


110.9 


109. T 


107.9 


■ 08.6 


MO. 5 


110 7 


106.3 


92.0 


97.4 


97 £ 


97.? 


102.6 


102. B 


iOD.6 


101.1 


104.2 


104 3 


9B 2 


7.6 


9 4 


0,7 


7.4 


S.3 


6.3 


7.3 


7.5 


6.3 


6 5 


B.I 


53 


55 


54 


57 


53 


S6 


56 


56 


55 


55 


56 


f63.0 


t63 


178.4 


199.4 


188.1 


196.3 


196.9 


194.4 


IB9 2 


185 6 


185.3 


1 10. 1 


lOl. { 


1T0.8 


113.0 


105.1 


12T.0 


H9 a 


1)3 7 


103 1 


106.5 


104 


77.4 


71.4 


82,4 


82.7 


75 7 


96.8 


07. B 


77.8 


65 


66 3 


71.3 


84.6 


90 6 


96.0 


105.7 


112.4 


99.4 


109.1 


116.6 


134.2 


119.4 


114,0 


51.9 


GO 9 


67.5 


75 4 


82.7 


69.2 


77 1 


81.7 


B6 1 


79.1 


81 3 


32.7 


29,7 


28.5 


30 3 


29.7 


30.2 


33.0 


34.9 


38 1 


40.3 


32.7 


48 


44 


46 


4-1 


40 


49 


45 


40 


34 


36 


39 



or Later 5totlBtic8. Th# Pam valu* la tti* P»y»»nt to FarJrtrS for quantity Of f*r« product a^utvalant to ratail unit. 
anca'For 6yP*-oriw:t. far* vplu«a ara oataa on prlcas at f irat point of 9a\* *f^ My inciuM marhei^rm charges Sycn as 

„ „ ,,,d Paci[(ng for saw cc^vottiaa. Fha fara-rattll ipraad. tt« diffaranca r>#Ti-aan tha r«tail prtca and the fan* valua. 

rapratenta c^ar^a foe atswttHAO. ^rocaiaing, trantporTing. «nc* diftr Unit Ing thata foods. 7/ (8tiHtad -ai^tad Bverage price of 
ratal! c^*tt froa porn mna cf*ica ylalO y^ada 3 twaf carcastas. Hawaii Cut pTicas frc* «LS. if Valua of qarCass quantity (twef I 
and ahalasala C^its toorh I aqui^^aJant to I 10. of rota*l «utB: 0»«f ad|uBt#a for vatua of fat afld cona brprooucta. 4/ warkat va^ua 
to proa^car tut guafitity of liva WiiWk aquirtJafit to t ID. of rotoil C^its ninj/i valua of byprotyjcts. 5/ Beprescnta tharae5 tar 
rata II ma •"O otr^r "arkatmB 4ar¥ic*« aoch »s faortcating. »hQlet3itna. and Irt-cKy transportation. 6/ Baprase^tts Charges wada 
for livastOCli marhatinfl. procaaaing. and transportation to Ctty MhCr e corwumea 

Note: Artftial *ii»tor*cal Oata on far« ratail petca tpreads aay b* found m Food Consunptton, Prlcas and EKPanOttures, Siatist*cal 
flullatm 749. fRS. USDi. 

Information coniacis: Dam? Ou/ma» (202^ 786-^1870: Ron-GuSTAfapn I 202 1 786,-1 3«G' 



^pnl iVtiC 



39 



Table 9, — Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 
(See the March 1966 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 766-1670 



Livestock and Products 



























Table 10 


,-u,s. 


Meat Supply & Use 






























CWIltan 










Pro- 












consumption 










duc- 
















Primary 












9 eg 


tion 


r™- 


Total 


Ex- 


Ship- 


Ending 




Par 


market 


^ 


riem 


stocks 


V 


porta 


supply 


ports 


ments 


stocks 


Total 


cap Ua 7/ 
Pounds 


price 3/ 










M11 11 


on pounOs 


4/ 






Beef: 
























1985 




473 


23.7^8 


3.071 


26.271 


328 


51 


420 


25.473 


78. fl 


58 37 


isas 




420 


74 p 371 


2,139 


26.919 


52 ( 


52 


417 


35,935 


78.4 


57,75 


1987 




412 


23.365 


7,769 


36 . 246 


604 


56 


384 


35.201 


75.5 


64 60 


1988 F 




384 


22,533 


2.300 


75.217 


530 


60 


435 


24, ^92 


7t.8 


63-69 


Pork: 
























1985 




348 


14.807 


1.138 


16,283 


r2a 


131 


783 


15.734 


61.9 


44.77 


t9S6 




209 


14.063 


1.122 


15,475 


86 


133 


248 


I5p009 


58.4 


5t.ig 


1987 




748 


M.379 


M95 


15.827 


109 


127 


342 


15.245 


58.8 


51 69 


I9BB F 
Vea 1 




342 


15.340 


K300 


I6.9fl2 


120 


UO 


330 


16.392 


62,6 


4(-47 


19S5 




14 


515 


70 


549 


4 


1 


11 


533 


\ .8 


63.43 


i9ae 




11 


524 


27 


562 


5 


1 


7 


549 


1.9 


60 89 


1987 




7 


435 


24 


466 


7 


( 


4 


454 


1.5 


7fl 05 


198B F 




4 


415 


25 


444 


5 


t 


T 


431 


1.5 


80-86 


Lamb and mutton. 






















1985 




7 


358 


36 


401 


1 


2 


13 


385 


1.4 


68.61 


1386 




13 


338 


41 


392 


1 


2 


13 


376 


1.4 


70.26 


I9fl7 




13 


315 


44 


372 


1 


3 


a 


361 


1.3 


78,09 


198S F 




fl 


325 


» 


383 


2 


1 


9 


37 1 


1.3 


74-80 


Tola I red 


meat: 






















tsas 




a41 


39 p 40a 


3.255 


43.504 


46 1 


185 


733 


42.175 


144.0 


NA 


»986 




735 


39.296 


3.319 


43.348 


613 


187 


G79 


41.869 


140.1 


Nl 


1987 




S79 


38.694 


3,532 


42.905 


731 


186 


738 


4lp26l 


137.7 


HA 


i9aa r 




73fl 


38.613 


3,675 


43.028 


657 


702 


7fl1 


4 1.388 


137,2 


m 


SrOi lers; 
























1985 




20 


13.762 





(3,781 


4T7 


143 


27 


13, 195 


55.2 


se,f 


1986 




27 


I4.3t6 





14.347 


566 


149 


24 


13.603 


56,3 


56.9 


1987 




24 


15,555 





15,579 


752 


146 


35 


14.856 


60.1 


47 4 


t988 F 




25 


(6.332 





1G.35T 


800 


140 


25 


15.392 


62.6 


4T-47 


Waturo chicken: 






















1385 




119 


G36 





7SS 


21 


1 


144 


589 


2.5 


HA 


19S6 




144 


629 





773 


16 


3 


163 


591 


2.4 


HA 


1987 




183 


655 





Sifl 


15 


3 


\BB 


612 


2 5 


N« 


1988 F 




168 


664 





857 


30 


4 


160 


658 


2.7 


Hk 


Turkeys ; 














l1 










»985 




125 


2.942 


6 


3.067 


37 


7 


150 


2.884 


12.0 


75.5 


19S6 




150 


3-271 





3,427 


27 


4 


17a 


3.212 


13 3 


72 2 


1987 




17a 


3.855 





4.034 


33 


5 


282 


3,713 


15.2 


57.8 


1988 F 




282 


4.7S1 





4,563 


33 


4 


250 


4,276 


17.4 


50-56 


Tota? poultry; 






















1985 




264 


17,340 


5 


17.604 


465 


151 


321 


16.668 


69.7 


HA 


T98S 




32 1 


ia.2t6 





ia,537 


609 


156 


365 


17,407 


72. 1 


HA 


r987 




365 


20.0e6 





20.431 


flOO 


153 


496 


18,982 


77,9 


HA 


faS8 F 




496 


21.277 





21.773 


863 


148 


435 


30.327 


87.6 


m 


BflO meat * 


Poultry 






















1985 




1,105 


56.748 


3.255 


61.108 


926 


336 


t,054 


58.792 


213 6 


HA 


\3B^ 




1.054 


57,512 


3,319 


61.885 1 


.723 


343 


1.044 


59.776 


712.1 


Hk 


1987 




1.044 


58.760 


3.532 


63.336 1 


.521 


339 


1.233 


60.742 


215,0 


HH 


T988 F 




1.233 


59,890 


3.675 


84,799 1 


.520 


350 


1,2T6 


61.7(3 


2t3.B 


NA 



1/ To«l Inc^uOlng f^ra production for red meats and feOraMy t^scected plus non-faaerai ly inspected for Poultry. 2/ Retail 
ueiQ^t ba^M. (The oeef carca»-to-retan conversion factor wa^ Changed from .74 to .73 beoirvilng In 1986.) 3/ Dollars Per c*<t 
for reo nieatt CttntI par poufM for poultry. Beef: ChOica steerS. Omaha 1.000-t, 100 16.? POrk: Darrows and flilts. 7 markets: 
^eal : fara or lea of calvai^ laae and niutton: Choic* slaughter lambs, San Ang«1o: oroltarl: wholesale l3-cay average; 
turkaya: .riotestle Hf 8-16 lb. yOunfl h8ns. 4/ Carcass weight for red meats ana certtflad raflcjy-to-cook for poultry. 
F * forecast. HA • pQt avatUole. 

Information contactai Ron Custafson. Leland Southard, or Mark Weimar (202) 786^(285. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 11. -U.S. Egg Supply & Us0 



1983 
igB4 
1985 
I9a6 
19B7 
1988 F 



















Consumption 






Pro- 










Hatch- 










Beg 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


Ship- 


ing 


Endtng 




Per 


Wholesale 


stocrks 


tion 


ports 


supply 


ports 


ments 


USB 


Stocks 


Total 


capita 


pr ice- 








JMIIHOP 


T d07en 










No 


Cts/doz 


20.3 


5,659.2 


23.4 


5 . 702 . 9 


85.8 


2G.6 


500.0 


9.3 


5.081.2 


259.8 


75.2 


9.3 


5.708.3 


32.0 


5,749.5 


53.2 


27. B 


529.7 


1 J \ 


5. 122.8 


259.4 


80.9 


11.1 


5.688.0 


12.7 


5.7M.8 


70.6 


30.3 


548.1 


10. 7 


5.052.0 


253,4 


66.4 


10.7 


5.705.0 


13.7 


5.729.3 


mi. 6 


28,0 


566.8 


10.4 


S.022.S 


249.5 


71. 1 


tO.^ 


5.795.7 


5,6 


5.811.7 


in. 2 


23.2 


595.4 


15.0 


5.0GG.9 


249.5 


G1.6 


^5.0 


5.765.0 


^.0 


5,784.0 


11S.0 


24.0 


625 


10.0 


S.OlO,0 


244,4 


57-63 


1 Grade k 


large eggs * 


New York. 


F * forecast 

















Information contact: Robert Bishop (2Q2) 786-1714. 



Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use^ 









Commercial 








Commercial 
















Total 








Al 1 










Pro- 




Farm 


Beg. 


Im- 


cofnnier- 


CCC 




Disap- 


mnk 


CaTendar 


duc- 


Farm 


FD^rket- 


Stocks 


ports 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


pr^ce 


year 


tiOn 


use 


ings 






Supply 


movals 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 












BHIlon pouncia 










S/cwt 


1^81 


132 a 


2.3 


130,5 


5.8 


2.3 


138.5 


12.9 


5 4 


120.3 


13.77 


1982 


135.5 


2.4 


133. 1 


5.4 


2.5 


Uf ,0 


\4.2 


4.6 


122, 1 


13.61 


1983 


139.7 


2.4 


137,3 


4.6 


2.6 


t44.5 


16.6 


5.2 


t22.S 


13.58 


1934 


135.4 


2.9 


132.5 


5 a 


2.7 


140. S 


8.6 


4.9 


126.9 


13.46 


19B5 


143. ? 


2.5 


140.7 


4.9 


2.B 


148.4 


13.2 


4.6 


130 6 


12.75 


1986 


143.4 


2.6 


140.8 


4.6 


2 7 


148.1 


^0.6 


4.2 


133.4 


12.51 


1987 P 


142.5 


2.6 


139.9 


4.2 


2.5 


146.6 


6.7 


4.9 


135.3 


12.53 


1988 F 


MS.O 


2.4 


143.6 


4,6 


2.6 


^50. a 


7 4 


4,7 


13B.7 


11 .80 



1/ Mllkfat basTs. Totals may not add pecause of rounding. 
OeOuctiOnS. P » PreTiminary. F = forecast. 

Information contact; Jim Miller (302) 786-1770. 



2/ Delivered to plants and dealers; does ncT reflect 



Table 13. -Poultry & Eggs 



Broilers 

Federal ly inspected 
slaughter, certifleo (mil Tb) 

wnolesale price, 

l2-cUy, <cts/)0) 
Price of grower feed (S/ton) 
SroHer-faed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks 0*Blnning of period (mil 1b| 
BroiKr-type cn*ck5 n#tcned (mil) 7/ 
Turkeys 
Federally 1nspecte(3 slaugnter. 

certinad jmll lb) 
Wno1os#le price. Eastern U.S.. 

fl-16 to* young hent (cts/lb) 
Price of turkey grow*r feed (S/ton) 
Turkey-f<ed Price ratio t/ 
StciE;k5 oegmmng of panod 1<^M ibJ 
Poults placeo in U.S. im^^) 

eggs 

Farm proouctlon (mil ) 
Average number of layers IaII) 3/ 
Rate Of lay (eggs per layer 
on f#r™sf 3/ 
Cartar>«o price. N*w Yarn , srade A 

large <cts/ooz) 4/ 
Price of laying feed (S/ton> 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, firtt of nOntn 

Snell 1«i1 oot) 

Frplen (ell ooz) 
Beplacemeni ChtCks hatcheo (mlU 



Annuel 



1987 



1985 



138G 



r987 e 



Jan 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



NOV 



Dec 



isda 



Jan 



13,569.2 14.265.6 15.498.1 1,375 7 K 257.0 1,370 7 1.381.^ M77.1 1.336,8 1,296.6 



50.8 5G.9 

197 187 

3.1 3.7 

19.7 26.6 

4.803,8 5,013.3 



47.4 

3.7 

30.7 

53p. 1 



2. BOO 3, 133 3.715 



75.5 72.2 

212 2t5 

4.5 4.1 

125.3 150.2 



I97.fl 



225 d 



68.256 
277 

247 



68.459 
278 

248 



66 . 4 71.1 
182 T74 
6 3 7.0 



57.8 
256 

3.9 
437.2 

26.5 



G.955 
280 

248 

GI.G 
303 
7.6 



,93 
fO,2 
407 



.72 
10.0 
425 



51.8 
173 
3 6 

23.9 
439.6 



52.6 
192 
3 3 

24.8 
449.9 



46.4 
190 
3.0 

24.7 
430.7 



43.2 
194 
2.6 

2S.3 
438.8 



40.7 
196 
2,7 

27,3 
420.2 



39.8 
197 
2.5 

34. 1 
465,5 



43.9 
197 
2.8 

24.8 
464.5 



2 IS. 4 356.9 383.3 411,0 373.5 297.0 255.4 



55. 3 5e.1 

212 217 

3.3 2.9 

178.2 472.5 



21.1 



20.0 



5p9l5 
236 



5,786 
231 



1. 16 
14.5 
43.1 



20.9 

67.1 
165 
7.2 



.86 
.93 
34.2 



20 8 

63. 2 
178 
5.7 



5£. 1 
220 

2.8 
559.6 

15.7 



5.686 
233 

20.2 

68.3 
178 
G.7 



54. 7 
214 

2.8 

640.5 

16.7 



5.931 
236 

21.0 

SO. a 

168 
6 1 



60.7 
217 

3.1 
629 8 

17.7 



5.803 
337 

20 4 

GO. 5 
167 
6.6 



Sb.5 52 8 

a^e 226 

3.5 2.8 

321.4 282.4 



19.9 



6.007 
23B 



21.2 



22.3 



5,960 
237 

21. I 



56.9 55.9 

163 176 

5.8 5.6 



1.02 
13.1 
35.3 



.96 
13.3 
32.5 



.99 
12.5 
34.2 



T.53 
13.6 
31.0 



1.30 
f3.1 
31.6 



1.29 
13.1 
29.5 



1/ Pok^nat of faad eQ^al m value to 1 doien eggs or 1 lb. of brolKr or turkey Tlvew*1Q^t. 2/ Placement of oroMer Chicks H 
currently reported for 12 States only; rwnceforth. natch of broiler-type cnicks will be used as a substitute. 3/ Monthly data 
only available for 20 States. 4/ Price ^f cartoned eggs to volume buyers for deHvery to retailers. P - preTlminary. 

Information contact: JHark Weimar <202) 786-1714. 



v:»r: 



'^r- 



'Hi OCR visit ThA^ 



%i 



Table 14.— Dairy 



Annual 



1905 



igae 



19B7 



Jan 



t98T 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Osc 



i9es 



Jan 



Milk prices. Minnesota-tflSCi^nsIn 

2.b% rat It/Cut) 1/ 
Mho1«Ss1« prtC«s 

Butt«r. Craae A Chi. (cta/lt^) 

An, CF^e«B«. HIS. 
«S3«mDly pt. |<^&/lb) 

fwfifflt ory mHIt* (cts/lb) 2/ 
USOA ri«t r«mov«1t 

Total Bilk eouW. fn11 lb) 3/ 

Sutter (ail 10} 

A««, Ch««le iBll 1E3> 
tenfat dry #11k Imll lb) 

Milk Pro<3, 21 States frntl ip) 
Milk per CDw (lb) 

. NuniC3«r of milk COt^s fthOu) 
IKS. nulk production (fn^l lb) 
Stock* oaglnntng 
Total (mil lb) 
ContnerclBl (mil lb) 
Ckrvarnmcnt Imll lb) 
InOorta* total (mil lb) 3/ 
Corr.nerc I a 1 disappearance 
•tik eouU, (mil 1b) 
Buttar 

Production (mil ]0) 
Stock*, bagtnnmg (mil lb) 
C0nmi*rCia1 disappearance (mil 
Amertcan cneesa 

Production (sn fb) 
Stocks* beginning (mil lb) 
ComjT>arci#1 disappearance (mil 



11.4fl n„30 n.l3 f1.70 11.37 

141. I 144.5 140.2 137.3 '14B. 1 



\\ 47 11,35 

145.3 13E.S 



11,34 11.12 10.91 

135. e 134.0 131.9 



127.7 127.3 


123.2 


t27.7 


125 5 


t26.6 


121.9 


121,3 


120.7 


ltB.4 


84 BO. 6 


79.3 


82.0 


79,6 


80.4 


ao.o 


77.6 


77,0 


79 a 


13.f74.1 lO.SJfl.l 


6.706.0 


1.201.3 


MB. 9 


349.9 


660.4 


429.3 


746.4 


1,62B.4 


334.2 267.6 


187.3 


45.1 


t.O 


10. 


22.2 


10.9 


18.7 


56.4 


629.0 4B8.4 


232,0 


26.7 


12.2 


14.0 


19. a 


20.4 


36.1 


46,6 


940.6 B27.3 


ssa.^ 


19 9 


39.6 


33.7 


30,4 


24.2 


42^4 


4a. 1 



121.043 121,433 ^21,094 9.889 10.138 9.718 9*931 9. 572 10*038 10.205 

13.160 13.399 13,932 1,1?3 1 . t73 1,124 1.148 t . J07 J.158 t.t77 

9.19B 9.063 a.G92 8,805 a. 645 8.645 8.653 3.647 8.667 S.66T 

143.147 143. 3B1 t42,4G2 6/11.668 6/11.888 B/f1,4n 6/11.665 6/11.264 6/l1.B0a 6/12.045 



ie.704 13.695 

4.937 4.590 

11.767 9. 105 

2,777 2.733 



12.867 
4. 165 
8.702 
2.490 



^2.867 

4. 165 

8,702 

200 



11.770 

5.E96 

6,074 

227 



10.580 
5.328 
5.252 

210 



9,981 

5.380 

4.602 

261 



8.762 

4.993 

3.779 

279 



8*082 7.377 

4.630 4,583 

3.452 2.794 

249 W* 



130.640 133,350 135.268 10.135 I2,11T 11.0l4 11,448 11*256 It. 141 



1.247.8 1.202,4 1.113.4 109.2 67,6 78 1 90 2 88,2 109.4 

296.5 205. S 193.0 t93.0 211.2 187.3 176.2 165.6 158.5 

lb) 918.2 322,9 9M.8 59.0 78.3 63.5 71.8 85,3 82.2 

2. ass. 2 2.798.2 2,740,9 219.5 208.5 206.5 217.6 210.2 231.7 

960 5 850 2 G97 . 1 697. 1 577. B 533.3 505.0 44E.5 40l .8 

lb) 2.279.1 2.382,8 2,467,7 177.9 314.8 193.4 229.8 201.6 2 19. 2 



124.7 
U3.2 

NA 

225.6 

3E4, 1 

NA 



Otber cneest 

Proouct ion iai 1 lb) 
Stocks. D«ginn1ng fmfl lb) 
Coni(fi«rClj1 dfsappearance (mil lb) 

Nonfat dry milk 

ProAjctlon (mt 1 lb) 
Stock*, ©•ginning (mil lb> 
Commercial disappearance in\i) lb) 

Frozen oeSsert 
Production (fl^U rjal ) 4/ 



2.225.7 

101.4 
2,515.7 

1.390,0 

1.247.6 

43B.0 



2.411.0 

94,1 

2,684 9 



1,284 

1.011. 

479 



2,57^.8 

92.0 

2.B29.3 

1.039.2 
68E.B 
475.3 



i.25t.O 1.248 6 1,273. 1 



Annual 



194.0 

93 

206. 1 

B2. 1 

686.8 

34.8 

79,9 



215.0 

95.2 

235.2 

80.0 

334.7 

46.5 

123.3 

1986 



220,5 

96.7 

244,7 

65.7 

301. a 

42.5 

108 5 



228. 1 

95.4 

253.6 

E5.6 

245.9 

45.3 

95.2 



218.9 

97.0 
254,8 

65,0 

200,4 

40.8 

B1.7 



225.3 

92.8 
250.8 

89.3 
188.0 
27,4 

84,6 



1987 



207.0 
89.7 
NA 

B3.e 
!77.2 
NA 

7G.0 



1985 


1986 


1987 


II 


III 


IV 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


143.147 


143. 3B1 


142.462 


3B.350 


35.459 


33.716 


34.814 


37.399 


35.512 


34,737 


12,994 


13.260 


13.786 


3.505 


3.325 


3,199 


3.340 


3.617 


3.453 


3.375 


11,016 


fO.B^3 


10.334 


10.943 


10.664 


10.541 


10.424 


10.339 


10,283 


10.219 


1.72 


1.73 


1.83 


1,64 


1,72 


1.91 


1,88 


1 76 


1,80 


1.89 


9.54 


9.23 


9.50 


8.55 


8.97 


10.10 


9.82 


8.99 


9.26 


9.97 



MHk proouctlon (mil lb) 
MUk per cow (1p) 
NO. of nllk cowa itnou) 

Milk-feed price ratto 5/ 
fteturns over conc*ntrate 5/ 
costs (»/cwt milk) 

1/ Manufacturing grade nllk. 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central Statei production area, high heat spray process. 
3/ Milk-equlvBlent. fat-baals. 4/ ice cream, ice milk, and hnrd flherbet . 5/ Bflseo on average milk price after adjuatmcnt for 
price-support deductions. 6/ Estimated. NA ■ not available. 

Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 7B6-1770. 



TabiG 15,-Wool 

















1987 














Annual 


1988 


1985 


1986 




1987 


Jari 


Aug 




Sept 




Oct 


"iSlOv 




Dec 


Jan 


192 


191 




265 


;!93 


300 




295 




300 


300 




300 


315 


197 


201 




247 


211 


261 




244 




259 


274 




278 


295 


.051 


126.766 


137 


.498 


10.426 


10.030 


12 


.438 


10 


1.691 


10.287 


11 


,844 


11.005 


,562 


9.960 


13 


.091 


709 


1.412 


1 


.174 


1 


.414 


1,063 




708 


K323 



U.S, wool Price. 

aoston t/ Icts/lb) 
In^portad wool Price* 

Boston 2/ <Ct»/lb) 
U,S. Jill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool I thou lb) 

Carp«t wool itftou Ibl 

1/ wool price delivered at U.S. mills, dean Peals. Graded Territory 64's (20 60-22.04 nicrons) staple 2-3/4^' and 
up. 2/ wool Pr1c» delivered at U.S. mllia. clean basis. Australian 60/62's, type 64a (24 micron). Outy since 1982 Kas 
been lO.O Ctnts. 

InfOrraatlon contact: Jorm Lawler (202) 786-1840, 
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Table 16. -Meat Animals 



Annual 1987 196S 

1965 1986 1967 Jan Aug ^Sept Oct Ndv Ued" Jan 



Cattle on feefl (7 States) 

Number on feeo Jthou head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (thOu t^ead) 
Marketing's J thOu head) 
Other disappearance Ithou nead) 
Seef steer-corn price ratio, 
Gmaha 3/ 
Hog-corn price ratio, Onaha 3/ 
Market pr*C«s il/c^t) 
Slaugtittr Catttt 

CnotCt stetrl. Omaha 

Uttllty cOvS. Omaha 

CriCiiCa vtaltrl. S. St. Paul 
reader CattTt 

Cho*Ct. Kansas City. 600-700 lb, S4.56 63.79 75. 3S 63.19 79, 3S 81.50 77.00 79.50 78.90 85.00 
Si aughter hOgs 

Barrows i guts. 7-n»rketB 44.77 51.19 51. G9 47.39 60.35 54.73 48.75 40,65 4!. Id ^3.43 

Feeaer prgs 

5 Wo. 40-50 ID. (per head) 37.30 45 62 46.69 47.00 4B 05 47.28 4 1 . 53 36.56 3 1,74 37.74 
Slaughter sheep A )amDS 



a 


.635 


7, 


.930 


7 


.643 


7,e43 6.689 


6 


,818 


7 


.535 


8 


.364 


8.412 


8 


.066 


19 


.346 


30.035 


21 


,030 


1,591 


1,897 


3, 


.434 


3 


.eo4 


\ 


.609 


1.350 


1 


.660 


18 


.989 


19, 


.263 


(9 


.390 


1.803 


1.700 


1 


,636 


t 


.690 


1 


.458 


t.5T7 


1 


,759 


1 


.133 


1, 


.049 


1 


,307 


127 


68 




71 




85 




103 


M9 




1H 




33.3 




31.0 




41,0 


40.5 


44.0 




43.8 




41.3 




38.4 


36.7 




36.4 




17. S 




37.8 




33.7 


33,7 


41.3 




36.3 




31.0 




24,3 


23.8 




35.0 




58.37 




57.75 




64.60 


58.79 


64.50 




64,81 




64.81 




64.20 


63.93 




65.00 




38.33 




37.19 




44.83 


39.79 


46.35 




47,63 




46. 4t 




44.46 


46 69 




47.83 




58.28 




59.93 




78.74 


65.94 


79.33 




80.35 




83,50 




B3.50 


83.00 




86 88 



Lan^OS. Choice. 5an Angelo 


SA. 


61 69. 


46 7S 


09 


78.56 


71.83 


70.05 


66.35 


65. 


00 


73. 


83 83.53 


Ewes. Gcoe}. San Angfilo 


34. 


03 34. 


78 33. 


63 


39.31 


38.67 


39.31 


37. 12 


37. 


S3 


39. 


88 43 19 


Feeder lamOs 


























Choice, San *ngelo 


85. 


91 73. 


14 103. 


36 


95.88 


98.00 


102.55 


103.00 


99 


50 


105 


83 113.63 


Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 


























Choice steer beef* 600-700 lb. 


90. 


76 SB. 


98 97. 


21 


39.70 


95.45 


96.87 


96.77 


95. 


34 


94. 


50 97.15 


Cdnn^r A cutter COM t>eeF 


74. 


13 71. 


31 83. 


70 


77.92 


85.63 


86.82 


83.80 


83 


41 


88. 


45 88.98 


Pork loins, e-14 l& 3/ 


91. 


51 104. 


78 106. 


33 


93.39 


123.50 


122.66 


103.49 


80. 


35 


84. 


70 (03.43 


Pork ben les. 12-14 lb. 


59. 


50 6S. 


82 63. 


1 1 


66 32 


80.46 


59.74 


49.39 


45 


86 


43. 


60 51.83 


hams, skinnecj, 14-17 lb. 


67, 


50 SO 


01 SO. 


96 


65.75 


86. 15 


93.58 


97.81 


96 


36 


91. 


98 66 . 70 


A11 freSh PeeF retail price 4/ 


hk 


NA 


312. 


93 


308. 10 


2(3.99 


214.48 


313.64 


2^5 


94 


214, 


E9 ;?14.30 


COnimerClal slaughter f thou head)' 


























Cattle 


36.293 


37.388 


35.647 




3. 199 


3.054 


3,070 


3. 131 


2.752 




2.900 


2.921 


Steers 


f6.9t3 


IT. 516 


17.443 




f.53l 


1,492 


1.434 


1.513 


1.314 




1.435 


1.464 


HeifarS 


11.337 


11,097 


10.906 




1.006 


958 


1,055 


963 


Sl7 




868 


89 t 


COws 


7.391 


7,960 


6.608 




608 


547 


537 


59 3 


570 




555 


519 


Bulls ft stags 


75a 


71S 


690 




55 


58 


64 


64 


51 




51 


47 


Calves 


3,385 


3.408 


3.836 




363 


314 


343 


349 


323 




353 


314 


Sneep 8 lames 


6. t65 


5.635 


5. 193 




43a 


416 


474 


460 


41f 




451 


390 


Hogs 


B4.492 


79.598 


81.090 




G.917 


6.176 


7.030 


7.733 


7.32i 




7,815 


6.977 


Commercial production (mil lb) 


























Beef 


23.557 


24.213 


33*406 




2. 103 


3.005 


3.041 


3.093 


1.839 




1.325 


1,943 


Veal 


499 


509 


423 




39 


30 


36 


37 


33 




36 


32 


Uamo a fliuttOh 


353 


331 


309 




25 


34 


38 


38 


35 




27 


24 


Pork 


t4.738 


13.988 


14.314 




1.244 


1.074 


1.338 


1,363 


t.3l3 




1.390 


1.344 






Annual 






1986 
III IV 




1987 






1988 




1985 


^986 


198T 


1 


II 


in 




IV 


I 


Cattle on feed (13 Stetes) 


























Number on feed 1 thou head) 1/ 


10.653 


9.754 


9.345 




7.970 


8. 197 


9.245 


8.807 


8.666 




8,993 


9,769 


Placed on feed JthOu head) 


23.366 


33.583 


34.874 




6.336 


6.756 


5.680 


5,906 


e.s90 




6.698 


NA 


Marketings Itnou heao) 


33.887 


23.856 


22.971 




5.876 


5.396 


5.747 


5,619 


6.033 




5.583 


6/5. 87S 


Other dU&ppearance (thou head) 


K378 


1.236 


K3T9 




233 


313 


371 


4 38 


343 




338 


NA 


'H09S & pigs ( 10 5tates) 5/ 


























Inventory (thou head) 1/ 


43.420 


41,100 


39*690 




38.075 


39.585 


39.590 


38.370 


40.880 




43.075 


42.275 


Breeding {thou head) 1/ 


5.348 


5.358 


5.110 




4.870 


4.895 


5.1 to 


5,315 


5.325 




5.300 


5.400 


Market (thOu head) 1/ 


37.073 


35.842 


34.580 




33.155 


34,690 


34.580 


33.155 


35.555 




37.775 


36.875 


Farrotaings tthou head) 


8.831 


8.333 


a. 783 




3.074 


3.115 


1.967 


3.353 


2.357 




2.268 


6/3.113 


Pto crop (thou head) 


67,648 


63.835 


68.417 




16, 164 


16.460 


14.840 


18.601 


17.481 




17.495 


NA 



1/ Beginhing of period. 3/ Bushels Of corn eQual In value to 100 pounds live weight. 3/ Beginning January 1984 prices are 
for 14-17 lb ; January 1986 prices are for 14-18 10. 4/ New seriel estimating the Composite price of oil beef grades and 
ground beef sold by retatl stOreS. This new series in addition to but does not replace the serJes for the retan Price of 
choice beef that appears in table 8. 5/ Quarters are Dec of Preceding year-Feb, (D. Mar. -May III). June-Aug. HIT), and 
Sept. -Nov. ilV). 6/ Intentions. 'Classes estlnateo. tJA = not available. 



Information contacts: Ron &ustafson or Leland Southard (302) 786-1385. 
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Crops and Products 



Table 17.- 


-Supply 


& Utilization t*' 


? 






























feea 


Other 




























and 


cioi>4a~ 
















S*t 




Hifvti^ 




Produc- 


Total 


r«id- 


tic 




E«- 


Tot*1 


Ef>dlng 


Fara 






■ S10C 


PUntAtf 


ttd 


Vit^d 


tion 


supply 


\im) 


ul* 




pdrts 


us* 


etoctti 


Price 






3/ 










4/ 














5/ 








mi\. *crf9 




9u/«cr* 








NIT 


. bu 






i/bu 




vri«at 






























13«2/S3 


a. a 


96.3 


77.9 


3«.« 


2.765 


3.933 


195 


713 




1.508 


3.817 


1.H15 


3.45 




iaa3/S4 


30. 


76.4 


61,4 


39.4 


3.43C 


3.939 


369 


743 




1.439 


3.540 


1.399 


3.51 




19^4/55 


t9.3 


79.3 


66,9 


39. « 


2.595 


4,003 


405 


749 




S.A2* 


3.519 


1.435 


3.39 




I9fl5/S«' 


16,9 


75.6 


e4.7 


37. S 


3.435 


3,866 


370 


776 




5^5 


1 .961 


1.905 


3 09 




i996/aT- 


20.* 


73.1 


«0,7 


34.4 


3.093 


4.019 


385 


809 




1.004 


3.197 


1.831 


3.43 




19aT/aB' 


30 4 


65.8 


55,9 


37.6 


2.105 


3.941 


375 


135 




1.590 


3.660 


1.391 


3.55-3 


.65 






MIK acres 




L&/*cr* 








W 1 1 . cwt 


(rough 


eqL.1v. J 




t/cut 




Qlce 






























i9a:(/a3 


0.43 


3,30 


3,3fi 


4.710 


153.6 


303.4 


-- 


6/62.9 




68.9 


131. « 


71.5 


7.91 




1»a3/84 


> 74 


3.19 


3.17 


4.598 


99.7 


171.9 


-- 


6/54.9 




70.3 


135 


46.9 


9. 57 




1 SB J /as 


.79 


3.83 


3,90 


4.954 


138.0 


1S7 3 


-- 


A/60.5 




63.1 


133.6 


64.7 


8.04 




1ft85/aE- 


^.34 


3.51 


3.49 


5.4t4 


134.9 


301.9 


-- 


6/65.9 




59.7 


134.5 


77.3 


6,53 




l9Hfi/a7- 


K^e 


3.39 


3.3C 


5.651 


■ 33.4 


313.3 


-- 


6/76.3 




95.4 


161.7 


51.6 


3.75 




laaT/flS' 


f 39 


3.35 

mMh acres 


3*33 


5.483 
Bu/scrv 


137,7 


181 .9 




G/78.B 
NH, 


bu 


79.0 


1«7.9 


34.1 


7.00-8 
t/bu 


00 


Corn 






























1983/13 


3,1 


91,9 


73.7 


113.3 


8,235 


10.773 


4.531 


894 




1 ,834 


7.348 


3.533 


3.55 




19^3/0'! 


33 3 


60.3 


51*5 


81. t 


4.175 


7,700 


3,919 


975 




1.901 


6.694 


1.006 


3.31 




]904/a5 


3.9 


90.5 


71.9 


106.7 


7.674 


B.A84 


4.079 


1,091 




1,865 


7.036 


1.649 


3 63 




l905/9£< 


5,4 


83.4 


75.3 


118.0 


fl.877 


10,536 


4.095 


1. 1G0 




1.341 


6.496 


4.040 


2.33 




i90«/eT- 


n.E 


75,7 


Eg. 3 


119. J 


8,353 


13.394 


4.717 


1,l9i 




1.504 


7.413 


4.883 


;.50 




i9aT/Ba- 


31. 1 


65 7 
Hil. acrfla 


58.3 


119.4 

8u/«cr* 


7.064 


1 1 . 94 a 


4 900 


1.335 


bu 


1.700 


7.825 


4. 123 


1 65-1 
t/bu 


95 


Sorgnun 






























lae^/e? 


0.7 


16 


14. 1 


59.1 


935 


1. t54 


495 


10 




310 


715 


439 


3.47 




1983/84 


S.7 


M.a 


10. 


49.7 


499 


337 


385 


10 




345 


640 


387 


3.74 




1984/ag 


.« 


17.3 


15,4 


56.4 


866 


1. 154 


539 


18 




397 


854 


300 


3.33 




19B&/8fi- 


,9 


t«.3 


16. ft 


66.8 


1.130 


^430 


664 


38 




178 


869 


551 


1.93 




190C/07- 


3.3 


15.3 


13,9 


67.7 


^3 


1.493 


549 


15 




199 


ns 


733 


1.37 




19B7/B8- 


3.S 


It. 8 
MtK acr« 


10. « 


68.9 
flu/a cr» 


741 


t.473 


550 


15 


bu 


335 


790 


683 


U50-1 
l/bu 


.70 


BArlev 






























I982/B3 


0.4 


9.5 


8 


57.3 


516 


675 


341 


no 




47 


498 


317 


3.^8 




1983/84 


1,t 


10,4 


9.7 


53.3 


509 


733 


283 


17P 




93 


544 


t99 


2.47 




1 984/ 95 


.5 


13.0 


11.3 


53 4 


599 


789 


304 


170 




77 


551 


24 7 


3 39 




I9a5/S6- 


.7 


13.3 


11.6 


51 


591 


848 


333 


169 




33 


533 


339 


1.99 




l98G/a7- 


1.8 


13.1 


13,0 


*0.* 


611 


943 


376 


n* 




137 


5BG 


336 


1.61 




19BT/88- 


3.9 


11.0 


iO 


5^6 


527 


973 


375 


175 

Mil. 


tm 


M5 


565 


309 


1.75M 

»/0U 


,65 


Oats 






























iaai/a3 


0.1 


14.0 


10.3 


ST, 8 


B93 


749 


441 


95 




3 


539 


330 


■ 49 




*9«3/a4 


3 


30.3 


9.1 


53.6 


477 


737 


466 


78 




■■r 


546 


>81 


1.63 




t 98 4/ 95 


-f 


13.4 


9. a 


58.0 


474 


699 


433 


74 




1 


508 


180 


1.67 




1995/96- 


.1 


13.3 


9.3 


63.7 


531 


738 


460 


B3 




..3 


544 


t84 


1.23 




1886/87- 


.4 


*4.T 


6.9 


56.3 


396 


603 


395 


73 




3 


471 


\33 


1.31 




1997/B9' 


t.O 


II. 


6.9 


54.0 
Su/acre 


374 


S4a 


350 


75 

H11. 


bu 


1 


4 36 


116 


1.50-1 
t/bu 


60 


SoyBeflns 






























1993/93 





70.9 


69^4 


31.5 


3M90 


3.444 


7/96 


1.(09 




905 


3.099 


345 


5,69 




;9S3/94 


a 


63.9 


63.5 


36,3 


1.636 


1.991 


7/79 


993 




743 


1.805 


176 


1.B3 




1994/65 


0. 


67.9 


M.I 


38.1 


1,861 


3.037 


1/93 


1.O30 




59 B 


J.T21 


316 


5,94 




19BS/86- 


Q 


63* 


Ct,« 


34.1 


3,099 


3.4^5 


1/86 


1.053 




740 


(.979 


536 


5.05 




1396/87- 





60.4 


59,3 


33.3 


1.940 


2.476 


7/i04 


1,179 




757 


3.040 


436 


4.80 




1997/89- 


a 


57.4 


56,4 


33.7 


1.905 


3.341 


7/86 


i.no 




760 


3,036 


315 


5.35-5 


.75 


















Mil . 


lbs 






8/ Cti/ID 




SoyDflSn Qil 






























1992/93 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


13.041 


13.144 


'- 


9.95» 




3,035 


n.893 


1.361 


20.6 




1993/94 


-- 


-' 


■^- 


-- 


10.973 


13.133 


-- 


9.598 




1,934 


M.4I2 


731 


30.6 




iaB4/95 


-- 


-- 


— 


-- 


11.469 


13.309 


-- 


9.917 




1.660 


M.577 


633 


39 5 




1985/96' 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


11,617 


13.357 


-- 


TO. 053 




1.357 


II.3T0 


947 


ISO 




1986/87- 


-■'"' 


-- 


-' 


-- 


12.783 


13.745 


'- 


■0.833 




1.187 


13.030 


1.725 


15 4 




i99?/9S- 


'- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


(3.880 


14.605 


— 


It. 000 




2.305 


13.305 


1.400 


19.0-31 





















ThDU. 


tons 






9/ (/too 




Boyoaan a*aI 






























1993/93 


-- 


-- 


-- 


'- 


36.714 


36,989 


— 


19.306 




7.109 


26.415 


474 


197 




1993/84 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


23.756 


33,330 


-- 


17.615 




5.3SO 


72.975 


355 


199 




1994/95 


-* 


— 


— 


-' 


34.S39 


34.794 


-- 


19,48C 




^.911 


24,397 


387 


135 




1995/96- 


-- 


-- 


-^ 


-^ 


34,551 


35.331 


-- 


J9.090 




9.036 


35. 136 


312 


155 




1996/97- 


-- 


-- 


-^ 


-- 


37.758 


37.970 


-- 


30.367 




7.343 


37^730 


340 


t63 




1397/99- 


'- 


-- 


^-- 


- — 


28.010 


39.050 


-- 


3 1 .050 




B.700 


37,750 


300 


170-190 




See footnotea 


*t end Qf 


TiDle. 



























^4/1 



'aperie" 



Agrtcuitural Outicok 





'^^KK' 


'J « — -..,^ 

Arid 










Ftad 
and 


Dtn«r 












Svt 




Haryei- 




Proi*uc- 


Tdtal 


rfti 1 a- 


tic 


£i- 


Total 


End^n^ 


Farm 




a>1d« 


P \ ftrt4d 


tad 


ri*lc3 


XiQn 


■upply 


UAl 


u** 


Part 3 


Ull 


■toCkl 


prtca 




3/ 










4/ 












9/ 






HH. 4Crai 




Lb/acra 








Mil. 


i3a>as 






Cti/147 


Cotton 10/ 


























i9fl3/»3 


i.e 


M.3 


9,7 


990 


^2.0 


ie c 


-- 


9,« 


S,3 


10.7 


7.9 


59. S 


138J/94 


6.fl 


1.9 


7.3 


50fl 


7. a 


15 7 


-- 


5.9 


£.B 


t3.7 


2,9 


fiS 3 


1 964/89 


3 5 


F1. 1 


to. 4 


GOO 


t3 


15.9 


-- 


5.5 


G.2 


11, S 


4. 1 


58,7 


I9a5/S6<^ 


3,G 


*0.7 


to, 3 


630 


t3 4 


1T.G 


-- 


G,4 


2.0 


9.4 


0.4 


5fi.S 


T3S«/a7* 


3.3 


>0.0 


B.5 


552 


9 7 


19 1 


-- 


7.4 


6.7 


M. t 


5,0 


92 J 


1SS7/Bft* 


3. I 


to, 4 


tO.O 


703 


U.7 


19. B 


" 


7.B 


9,9 


14. T 


5,2 


" 



'March 9, 1986 SuPPiy and tJsmartd Esttmana. 1/ Bftrfcetino y*ar hfl^lrnirtg jur* * for uK>Hat, barlai^, and oats, tugust I Tar cotton and 
r>C*. Sipt»(iti*r 1 for stjybeafu ► corn^ and aarghum, Octotiar ( ^or BOVmcBl. and <oyotl. ?/ Convaraion factors 1 n*ctar» (na.l • 3.471 
acras. | natr*C ton * 2?04.e22 Pounda. 36.7437 buahala or wneat Or loytaaniK 39,3679 tiushali of corn or sorB^*. 4 5.9J9t bustwlS of 
car lay. 68.994 4 t)U5hal» of oati. 33.045 Ctft. of rica. anta 4,99 4BO-Coun<3 oalas Of cotton. V IncluOaa dwartion, Pll** "^id acreage 
reduction procjrads. 4/ InclMdaa i»pori5. 5/ Harkat avara^ prices do not trCluda an allo^anca for I nana outltanding and Gowarnrtent 
purchflsas. e/ ntsidi^a^ Includaa tn domasttc usa 7/ Inctud»* stto 9/ iwaraaa or crude soyoaan oil. Dacatur. >/ iwaraja of 44 
percant, DtCatur. (0/ Upland and antra Idng <tBpla. StdCk estimata* oatad on Cansus Suraau ami* tfhtcn results (^ *" unaccoonlaa 
diffaraflca batuaan supply ana ua* aat^natas anti ChanQts in inding gtoCkS. 

Information contact: Comaodily EconomC* Olvillon. Crops arancn 120^1 7BG-1840h 



1 avrv »v. 1 \j\jKj ^.^i^Piiv 






Marketing year l/ 








1987 






igsa 




19S3/B4 


1984/65 1 


sas/fiE 


19S6/a7 


iian 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


D»c 


Jan 


Wholesale prlCe9 
























wneat> No. 1 HQW, 
Itansas CUy <S/bu) 3/ 




3,S4 


3.74 


3.29 


3.73 


3.70 


3.78 


3.90 


3.90 


3.70 


3.30 


Mheat. DNS. 

Minneapol Is (l/bu) 3/ 
Rtce. S.U. La. (l/cwt) 3/ 




(9.3S 


1 70 
17.9a 


3.35 

le. 11 


3.63 

10. 2S 


3.82 
10.13 


2.74 
13.35 


3,S5 

17.70 


3.81 
19.75 


3 9G 

19,70 


3. 13 
30 GO 


Wheat 

Exports (mtl Pu> 

Mil 1 grind (mil Du) 

tfneat flour production (mil 


cyt) 


1h439 
€94 
309 


t.434 
676 
301 


915 1 

711 

320 


.004 
779 
351 


73 
62 
30 


134 

67 
30 


105 
71 
33 


79 
68 
30 


118 
G4 
38 


NA 
Ni 
N4 


Hice 

Export* imil citft, rough equ 


iv) 


70.3 


ea.i 


58.7 


85.4 


^.9 


4.S 


10.0 


a,o 


'4.5 


NA 






Warketing year 


1/ 


t9S6 






1 


1987 




1988 



19Si/85 19S5/86 19S6/87 Jun-Aug Sept-Nov Oec-FeP Mar-May Jun-Aug Sept-NOv Dec-Feb 

^^StoCkS. Deginnln^Mmil bu) 1.399 1.425 1.905 1.905.0 3. 154.S 3,671.5 3.349,8 1>B30.9 3.988.5 3.505 9 

Domestic use: 

Food (mil bu> 

Fe^ct & Seed (nil 1 Pu) 4/ 
Exports (mi 1 ou) 

)/ Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for r1«, 3/ Ordinary protein. 3/ Lor^g-groin, milled b*ai^. ^/ Feed use 
approximated by rWidual, NA » not available. 

Information contacts: Ed Allen and Janet Livezey (303) 786-1840. 



651 


683 


714 


t74.1 


193.3 


177,3 


180.3 


184,9 


196.1 


NA 


503 


3«3 


548 


346.8 


31.1 


47 6 


38.7 


345.3 


-17.7 


NA 


1h434 


915 


1.004 


330.6 


363^4 


303.7 


316.8 


409.9 


308.5 


NA 



Table 19,-CoHon 



Marketing year 1/ 



1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 19S6/87 



U.S. once. Slm. 

1-1/16 In. (ct»/lO) 3/ 73.1 60.5 

Northern Europe prices: 

Indei icts/lb) 3/ 87.6 69.3 

U,S, M 1-3/33 in. (cts/lb) 4/ 87.1 73.9 

li S, i»ni consumption (thou bales) 5.937 5. 545 

Export* (thou bales) 6.7flG 6.201 

StockSn beginning (thOu dales) 7.937 3,775 

1/ Seglnning August 1, 3/ Average spot niarket , 
selected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

lnforrftation cOntect : Bob Skinner (303) 786*18^0, 



60.0 

48,9 
64,8 

6.399 

1h969 

4. 103 



53.3 

63.0 
61.8 

7,453 

6>6e4 

9,348 



19B7 



' Jan 

57.3 

65.7 
65.3 

631 

747 
13,677 



SePt 
7t.4 

83.6 

83. 1 
694 

315 
4,3B1 



Oct 

64.3 

76.3 
76 B 

650 
367 



NOV 

64.7 

75.8 
76.4 

6 35 

615 



6,318 9h660 



Dec 

63.3 

75,3 
75 
645 
721 
13h058 



1988 



Jan 

59.7 

73.3 
73.8 
613 
733 
13.947 



3/ Liverpool Outlook (a) InOexj average pf 5 lowest priced Of M 



Apnl y^U 



45 



Table 20. — Feed Grains 









Marketing 


year t/ 








t9B7 






1988 




1983/84 


1984/B5 


1985/86 


t98G/B7^ 


..Jan 


SePt 


Oct 


wov 


Dec 


dan 


yhQlesale Prices 
























Corn. No. 3 ye 1 low. 
























CtiiCago («/du) 




3.46 


2.79 


2.35 


1.G4 


1.57 


KG2 


1.73 


1.86 


1.89 


t.95 


SDrgnoK, ^w. 2 yellow. 
























KansAS City (t/cwt) 




5.22 


4.46 


3.72 


2.73 


2. SO 


2.65 


2.75 


2.90 ■ 


2.95 


3.05 


8arl«y* f««a. 
























Minnc«00ll« It/Ou) 2/ 




2.48 


2.09 


t,53 


1.44 


HA 


1.7G 


Kje 


1.82 


1.74 


1.72 


Barley, ntalt |ng. 
























«inn««poH« ll/t>u) 




2.84 


2*55 


2.24 


1.89 


1.81 


L.98 


2.08 


2.05 


2.01 


2.02 


Exports 
























Corn (ffll Du) 




t.902 


1.865 1 


.241 1 


.504 


105 


136 


139 


^23 


149 


Ki. 


Feea grains (mil metric 


tons) 3/ 


56.5 


56,6 


36,6 


46.3 


3.4 


4.1 


4.3 


3.8 


4.2 


N& 








Marketing 


year 1/ 




1986 






1987 







1983/84 t984/B5 1985/86 t986/87 June-Aug Sept-Nov OeC-Feb Mar-May Jun-*ug Sept-NOv 
Corn 

Stocks, baglnntng (mi} bu) 3*523 1.006 1.648 4.040 4,990 4*040 10,306 8.248 6.332 4. 882 
Domestic \Jsai 
Fead (nii1 Exjft 
Food. tmtO* Ind. (ml E>u) 
Exporta (ki I bu) 
Total M^^ (ffM ou) 

1/ September 1 for Corn and sorgriumj June 1 for oats and barley. 2/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point Changed From 
Minneapolis to Duluth. 3/ Aggregated data for corn, sorgnum. oata. and barleyr NA ■ not available. 

Information contact: Larry Van Meir (202) 786-1840. 



3.818 


4,079 


4*095 


4.717 


494 


1.384 


1.472 


1.091 


7G8 


1.494 


975 


K091 


K1G0 


1^ 191 


308 


280 


270 


325 


315 


287 


1*902 


1.865 


1*241 


1.S04 


154 


321 


3i5 


500 


368 


398 


G.G94 


7.036 


G,49G 


7.4 10 


956 


1.985 


2.058 


1.917 


1.451 


2. MS 



Table 21. -Fats & Oils 



Soybeans 

yhDlesaia Price, no. 1 yellow, 
cnicago <t/tKi) 2/ 

Cryerting« (mM ou) 

Ciport^ (ffil bu) 

Stockt. beginning (mil Ou) 
Soybean oil 

M^nole^tile price, crude. 
Dacettjr (cts/lb) 

ProouCtlOn (bH lb) 

Dof^catic dts»p. (mi \ }b) 

Export! (bM lo) 

Stock!* beginning (mil lb) 
Soybeen Mai 

MWlesale prices A4% protam. 
Decatur (t/ton) 

ProdkiCtlon (tnou ton) 

Qo'tesi ic dis«p. (tnou ton) 

Exports (thou ton) 

Stockt, beginning (thou ton) 
Margarir^«* uholetale price. 
Chicago, uriite (cts/^b) 



Marketing year 1/ 



1883/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 



198G 



Dec 



1987 



Aug 



Sept 



act 



NOV 



Dec 



7.78 




5.88 


5.20 


5.03 


4*86 


5,02 


5. 14 




5.18 


5.53 




S.8B 


982.7 


1 


.030.5 


1.052.8 


1.178.8 


107,6 


82.4 


79.7 




i02,5 


111.2 




no. 8 


742.8 




600.7 


740.7 


756. 9 


89.0 


54,5 


56.7 




97,9 


98. 1 




76.7 


344, G 




n5 7 


316.0 


536,0 


127.4 


49.8 


31.2 




65.7 


158.9 




155.5 


30.55 




29.52 


18*02 


15.36 


14.94 


15.16 


IS. 58 




17,03 


17 55 




19.00 


10.BG2.8 


11 


.4G7 9 


11.617.3 


12.783 1 


1.152.2 


891.3 


881.4 


1 


.1i9.7 


1.207.i 


1 


*208. t 


9,589.6 


9 


.888,5 


10.045.9 


10.820.1 


891.0 


•35. 


911.0 


1 


.083.9 


895,1 




857.1 


1.813.7 


1 


.659.9 


i.2S7.3 


1. 184,5 


22.8 


261 


224.8 




100.1 


139.0 




i34.0 


i.260.9 




720.5 


632.5 


946.6 


t.268.9 


2.184.2 


1.979.4 


1 


.725,0 


t.660.6 


1 


.833.7 


188.21 




125.46 


154.88 


ie2.£l 


149. GO 


169.90 


177.20 




185.50 


206.60 




214.80 


22.756.2 


24 


.529.9 


24.951,3 


27. 758. B 


2,527.3 


1.948 9 


1*887.7 


2 


.439. 4 


2.667.8 


2 


,649,3 


17.539.8 


19 


.481.3 


19.117.2 


20.382 4 


1.786.4 


1.558.5 


1*744*2 


2 


.151.6 


2,113.9 


2 


*Ol2.6 


5.436.1 


4 


.916.5 


6.009.3 


7.343.0 


887.8 


382.0 


204.6 




260.4 


509.7 




652.3 


474.1 




255,4 


386.9 


211.7 


387 3 


292.0 


301.3 




240.2 


2f;7.6 




311.8 



46.3 



55.5 



51.2 



40.3 



38.55 



39.20 



40.00 



41.69 



42.65 



44.20 



1/ Beginning September 1 for soybeans: Dctcber 1 for floymeal and OiT: calendar year for margarine, 2/ Beginning *pr11 1. 
1082. prices based on 30-day aelivery. using L>pper end of the range. 

Information contacts j Roger Hoakin (302) 786-1840: Tom BiCkertdn (202) 796-1824. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 22.-Farm Programs, Price Supports* Participation & Payment Rates 



Tafget 


Loan 


FinOlay 


Oaficlsncy 


Paid 


priCt 


rate 


loan 
raia 




land 
diver 
ilon 



>/Bu. 



vneat 








1993/64 


4 30 


3.E5 




1994/65 


4.30 


3.30 




1905/86 


4.30 


3.30 




1986/07 4/ 


4.30 


3.00 


2.40 


1967/00 


4.36 


2.65 


2.20 


1300/89 


4.23 


2.76 


2.21 
S/cMt 


Rica 








t963/e4 


1 1 40 


a. 14 




t9e4/a5 


M.90 


0,00 




T9B5/e& 


11.90 


8,00 


5/3. 16 


1906/67 Af 


11.60 


7.20 


5/3.82 


19B7/66 


11 66 


6.64 


5/5.75 


1960/69 


W, 15 


6,63 


9/7.00 
«/bu. 


Corn 








1903/04 


2.66 


2.65 




1964/65 


3.03 


2.55 




1965/B€ 


3.03 


2.55 




1966/67 4/ 


3.03 


2*40 


1.92 


19B7/B0 


3.03 


2.28 


,J.S2 


1960/69 


2.93 


2.2r 


1.77 

J/bu . 


^Orghwn 








1963/64 


2.72 


2.02 




1904/05 


2.60 


2.42 




1065/0« 


2.00 


2.42 




1966/87 Ai 


2.80 


2*26 


1.02 


1907/80 


2.06 


2. ie 


t.7^ 


T960/d9 


2.70 


2. 10 


1.06 
l/bu. 


Barney 








1963/84 


2 00 


2, 1G 




1964/85 


2.60 


3.08 




1965/06 


2.fi0 


2 OO 




^966/07 4/ 


2,60 


1.95 


1.50 


^967/09 


2.00 


1.60 


1.^9 


t9B8/83 


2.tt1 


1.60 


1.44 

»/0u. 


DlIB 








1963/04 


1.G0 


1 36 




1964/05 


i.eo 


1.31 




19BS/06 


1.00 


1.31 




1*80/97 4/ 


l.fiO 


1.24 


.99 


1907/60 


1.60 


1.16 


.94 


1966/89 


1.55 


1 13 


90 
t/bu, 


SovBtans 7/ 








1963/04 




5,03 




19ei/05 




5.02 




1605/60 




5 03 




1986/07 4/ 




4,77 




1987/00 




4,77 




1909/89 






Cti/lto 


Upland cotton 








1903/84 


76.0 


55.00 




196^/85 


91.0 


55.00 




1995/66 


0UO 


57.30 




1906/67 4/ 


01.0 


«.00 


0/44.00 


1607/60 


79.4 


62.25 


9/ 


1988/69 


75.9 


51. *0 





.65 
1.00 
1.00 
1 .9a 
1.76 
1.53 



2.77 
3.76 

3.90 
4.70 
4.63 
1.65 




.43 
.40 
1.11 
1.31 
1.10 





.46 

.46 
1.06 
1 14 
1,08 



.21 

.26 

.52 

1.04 

1. 11 

.70 



.29 
.50 
.55 

.30 



t2.tO 

16.60 

23.70 

36.00 

t7.3 

16.00 



3, TO 
2.70 
2.70 
2 00 



2.70 
3,00 



Parcent 
3/ 



95 



1.10 



.73 
3.00 
1.75 



1.50 



.65 

I .90 
1.05 



t.OO 



,57 
1.00 
1.40 



.75 



.36 
. 90. 



25.00 
30,00 



65 



6a5B 
acres 



Hll. 

sera? 



90,9 
94.0 
94.0 
92.2 
91.0 



3.90 


4 


Sh 


4 


23 


4 


,20 


4 


,20 


4 


22 


82 


.0 


00 


.8 


84 


.7 


91 


.9 


03 


.3 



16.0 
16.2 
19 3 
16,7 

t6. 1 



11 
11. .6 
13,3 
12.4 
12.9 



15.4 
15.0 
10. a 
15.5 
15.5 
15,3 



Progran 


Partici - 
pal ion 
rdt« 3/ 




Percent 
or basft 


15/5/^0-30 
30/ 10/ 10-20 
30/ lO/O 
22.5/2.5/5-*0 
37.5/0/0 
27.5/0/O 


76/70/51 

00/60/20 

73 

65/65/21 

BT 


^5/5/10-30 

25/0/0 

20/15/0 

35/0/0 

35/0/0 

25/0/0 


96/00/ 67 

85 

<^9 

92 

97 

65 


10/10/10-30 
1 0/0/0 
1 0/0/0 
17.5/2.5/0 
20/15/0 
20/tO/O: 0/02 


71/71/60 

54 

60 

65 

66/55 


0)lsa^J 


72/72/53 

42 

55 

75 
83/4^ 



6/[sa"ie} 



55/55/0 

AA 

57 

73 

63/33 



s.o 


0/(aBmel 


30/3O/O 


9.8 
9.4 
.9.5 
*-7 


5/0/0 :■ 0/93 


H 
37 

^4/15 



30/5/10-30 


93/93/77 


2*/0/0 


70 


20/10/0 


03/0/0 


35/0/0 


>0 


35/0/0 


09 


12 5/0/0 






rFt« or wOrld urhtl 

tnforfnatlon CQ^tactT 



Larry Van Mair [202> 70G-t04O. 



ApiJl lV6ij 



47 



Table 23,-Fruit 



1976 



197T 



»97S 



1979 



1980 I9S1 19B2 



1983 



1904 



1985 



i9aG 



19BT P 



Citrus 

Product ion (tnou ton) (5.2J? H.255 13,339 16.404 i5.105 1J.057 13.608 tO,79a l0.4ftB 11.074 11,95? t7.5&0 

P«r capita COnsunptlon (lbs) 1/ 117.2 124.5 t07.4 108,5 117. T 104.7 109,6 120.2 102.8 115, T 109.8 N* 

NOn Citrus 

Production Hhou tons J 11.846 12.274 )2.4G0 l3»fi89 (5. 152 12,9G1 14,21? 14. 154 U.292 T4. 188 13,916 15,333 

Per Capita consumption hbs) 1/ 84.2 »4.3 82.5 85,8 87.3 88.1 99^0 89.0 93.7 92. G 95. 3 Ni 

1987 I! 





feo 


HSr 


4Pr 


Hay 


^rm 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


l^w 


Oec 


Jan 


F.O.a. snipping point Prices 


























APPUs U/csrton) 2/ 


14.00 


14.50 


IS. 35 


16.63 


(7.60 


14.34 


11.60 


NA 


7.93 


7.83 


8. 99 


7 75 


PMra Ct/boirl 3/ 


15 G3 


14.75 


14. 10 


15,28 


:}i,00 


NA 


\A 


N* 


12.00 


10.82 


9.70 


9.26 


Qrang** lt/tior> 4/ 


4 83 


4,68 


5. 15 


5 62 


6,47 


6.29 


6.18 


6,0l 


7.36 


to. 33 


5,45 


6. t9 


Or»p»fruii U/bo^J 4/ 


4.72 


2.64 


1.89 


2.27 


4.34 


5.5B 


5.95 


5.07 


S 07 


6.81 


5.84 


5 34 


StocNS^ vnding 


























Fresh *ppTii (nil lbs) 


1.720,2 1 


1. 174.0 


75V9 


386.3 


203. a 


74 9 


4.1 2 


.684.2 


5.466.0 4 


.684.9 3.944.3 3,758.9 


f rasn coirs Imll Ibi) 


127. t 


93.1 


53-7 


21.1 


F,7 


11.8 


195.2 


505.4 


425. B 


338 a 


279.4 


196^1 


Froisn fruits {m\) Ibo) 


563.0 


497.7 


495.6 


5 to 6 


62S,9 


S6S.7 


906.3 


908.7 


957.9 


943, 1 


858.2 


79 T 6 


Fr02On oronQO Julc« <rnM Ibs) 


1,0^5.7 


937.1 


994. B 1 


i,n2.G 1 


1,108.6 


945.9 


797.6 


843 2 


670,7 


5G9.0 


6G2.4 


973.2 



1/ P«r capita Conlunptlon ror tOtST U.S population, Includfrtg ntH Itary consunptiOn of both froflh and prOCassed fruit In fr«Sh k«tght 
ecHJivalent. 2/ fted 0*Uc1oua. yashington. ostro fancy, corton tT-ay poCk. 80-1l3'B. 9/ D'Anjou, Washington, otandard ba^ **rapped, J.S» No. 
1. 90M35's. 4/ U.S. aqulvolont on-trae rtturnl. P ■ praMnli^ary. UM ■ not available 

Information contacts Son Husng 4 202) 786- T 885. 



Table 24.— Vegetables 













Ca}enctsr y«ars 
















I97B 


1979 


1980 


1981 


f9B2 


1983 


19B4 




t9B5 




19B6 


19B7 


Production 


























Total va(^tab}es (1.000 cvt} 


1/ 382, 1G5 


413.925 


38 r. 370 


379,123 


-431,515 


403.320 


457.392 




453.769 




445.436 


462.402 


Fpooh {1.000 cwt> */ 3/ 


183.563 


190.959 


190.238 


194,694 


207 , 924 


197.919 


^I7.l32 




2n.932 




21G.267 


218,190 


ProcsstAd (tons) 3/ 


9.?flO. ICO 


n. 153.300 


9.557.100 9. 


.221h46C 


■ 1 . 1 79 H 590 


10.270.090 12. 013.020 


11 


.791.860 


11. 


618>560 12 


.310.580 


MuSnrooAiS (1,000 10$) 


454.007 


470.069 


469. 57G 


517^ 146 


490^826 


56K531 


■i95.68l 




5B7.956 




hi* 


UA 


PotatO«S 1 1 ,000 cyt) 


366. 3 H 


342.447 


302.857 


33Bh591 


355. 131 


333.911 


362.612 




407 . 109 




361.511 


395.774 


Sy«at0OtAtQea (1.000 cut) 


13. MS 


n.370 


TO. 953 


■:?.799 


14,833 


12.083 


12.986 




14,853 




12>674 


12.103 


□ry Adtbla beani ( 1 ,000 cyt ) 


18,935 


20.552 


26.729 


32.751 


25.563 
1987 


15.520 


21,070 




22. 175 




22,886 


26 . 309 
1988 




Jar 


feft 1 


mar Apr 


May 


Juna kJi 


jly Aug 


S*pt 


( 


[Jet NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


Sh>pnento 


























Frein (1.000 Cyt) 4/ 


20,607 


18.066 22 


.396 20,011 


23.88? 


IIS, 745 23 


*791 f7,075 


20.213 


16 


,104 15, 


445 


18,946 


17.690 


PotaiOOS (1,000 cyt) 


14,569 


1Q.B81 15 


.668 13.580 


12,165 


12,622 7 


,631 8.514 


11.364 


9 


,718 11, 


031 


10,756 


11.759 


SyeetPotat[j*s 11.000 cwt) 


?79 


259 


293 299 


177 


98 


34 136 


322 




359 


T95 


518 


281 



1/ 1983 dat« Aro not cOnpisrablA yith t9e4 »ns 19B5. 2/ Eat^nato rolnatatocj tor aBparagus with the 1984 crop; oil otnar years ^Iso inc1ud« 
OroccoH* carroia, cauHflOyer. colery. syaet corn, lettuce. nontyOeyi, on*ons, »rkO tonatoes. 3/ Estiriata^ rolnstotad for cucunbers vixr\ 
the 19B4 Cropi aU Other years also include map oeans, syeet corn, green peas. sr>d tomatoes. 4/ Includes Snop boans, broccol 1 h cabbage, 
CarroTS, caul)flo«er, cal*ry. Syeot corn, cucumbers, aggplant, }attuce. OnlonS, bell peppers^ sQuain, tomalOWi. conta.lOupAS. honeydews. and 
waterrtieions, htA - not availablo. 



Information contacts Shannon Hamm or Cathy Greene (702) 786-1884, 

Table 25.— Other Commodities 









Annua T 






1986 
Oct-Dec 




1987 








1983 


1984 


1985 


19B6 


1987 P 


Jan -Mar 


Apr-June 


July- Sept 


Oct-Dec 


Sugar 






















Production 1/ 


5.682 


5.890 


5,969 


6.25T 


7.278 


3.231 


:?,024 


766 


866 


3.622 


Dal iveries 1/ 


8.812 


8.454 


8,035 


7.7B6 


8, 172 


1,991 


1.908 


2.002 


2.146 


2.M6 


Stocki* endtng 1/ 


2,570 


3.005 


3.136 


3.227 


965 


3.227 


3.497 


2.476 


1.497 


965 


Coffee 






















Compoiile areen price 


131.51 


i43.95 


^7.46 


185.18 


108.94 


159.69 


115.38 


105.91 


99.16 


115.32 


N.y- <Cts/lO) 






















imparts* green bean eOulv. 


2.259 


2,411 


3.550 


?,596 


2.630 


498 


563 


790 


645 


640 


(mU ips^ 2/ 




AnrHjal 




1986 
Nov 






1997 










1984 


19S5 


1966 


June 


Ouly 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


-NOV 


ToOacco 






















Prices "t auctions 3/ 














t 








Flue-cyreo l»/lto> 


1,81 


1,72 


Ub7 


1.40 


W3 


W) 


1.47 


1.65 


1.66 


1.42 


flurl^y (»/lb> 


1.68 


1.59 


1.57 


1.57 


W3 


m 


NO 


NQ 


NO 


1,5B 


DonaslIC consumption 4/ 






















Cigarsitst Ibll) 


600.4 


594.0 


584. 


49.:? 


61.8 


37.9 


49.8 


51.0 


48.6 


52 6 


Lara* C«0art Uti) 


3.493 


3.226 


3.09O 


220.9 


290.7 


193.0 


220 2 


253.7 


250.7 


213.6 



1/ 1>000 snort tons, raw ^ralue. Ouarlerly data shown at end of each quarter. 2/ Net iniports of green and processed coffee 3/ Crop 

year July- June for fluft-cured, October -September for Purley. 4/ Tenable reinovals. P ' preMnlnary. hiQ ■ no OuOte. 

Inforrtiatlon contacts; (sugar) Dave Karvey (202) 786-1888^ (coffee) Freo Sray (202) 786-1888] (tobacco) verner 6rts« (202) 786-1890. 

^^ yarle^^ Agriculturaf Outtook 



World Agriculture 



Table 26. -World Supply & Utilizal 


tion of Major Crops, Livestock, & P 

I9ei/e2 1982/63 1983/34 


roducts 










1984/85 


1985/8G 


1986/87 P 


4987/88 F 










Hinion units 




Vneat 
















Ar&a (liftctar«) 


238.7 


237.7 


229. 1 


231.4 


229.3 


227.9 


219.0 


Production {metric ton) 


449.5 


477,5 


489.4 


5M,5 


439.2 


529.4 


501,7 


Exports (n^etrtc ton) 1/ 


101.3 


98.7 


102.0 


107.0 


84.8 


9r.3 


103,2 


Consumption {metric ton) 3/ 


443 6 


462 2 


474,2 


492 6 


495.2 


520.4 


527.4 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


87.0 


102.3 


145.2 


164.1 


168.0 


176.6 


151. 1 


Coarsft grains 
















Area (hectare) 


34S,9 


339.7 


335,3 


335.5 


340. G 


335.6 


324. 1 


Production (metric ton) 


TGS.O 


78^.4 


687,2 


814.5 


842.0 


832.9 


769.9 


Exports (metric ton) 1/ 


9G.G 


89.6 


93,3 


100.4 


83.2 


83.6 


6G.3 


Consumption (metrtc ton) 2/ 


737.7 


753. 1 


758.3 


781.8 


777.3 


806.7 


819.0 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


120.7 


151, S 


110.4 


143. 1 


207.8 


234.0 


204.6 


Rice, milled 
















Area (hectare) 


145.2 


141. 1 


144.3 


144.4 


144.9 


H4.6 


142.3 


Production (metric tOn) 


280. E 


285 7 


30a.O 


319,2 


319.0 


317.7 


301.9 


Exports {metric ton) 4/ 


11.8 


11.9 


12.6 


1i,5 


12.8 


12.5 


10.4 


consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


2Bt,5 


290.3 


305.1 


310.8 


320.0 


322.3 


3t2.3 


tnoing stOCkS (metric ton) 3/ 


21,3 


17,3 


46.7 


54.8 


53,8 


49.2 


38,6 


Total grains 
















trea {nectare) 


733.8 


718.5 


TOe.T 


7n.3 


714,8 


708.5 


685.4 


Prooucttan {metric ton) 


K496 1 


1.547.6 


K484,6 


1.645,2 


1.660.2 


1.679.7 


1.593.5 


Exports (metric ton) 1/ 


209,7 


200.2 


307.3 


218.9 


180.6 


187.4 


199.9 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


1,463,8 


1.505.6 


1 , 537 . G 


1.585.2 


i.592,5 


1.649.4 


t.656.7 


Enoing stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


229.0 


271 .4 


302.3 


362.0 


429.6 


460 


394.7 


Oi T seeds 
















Crush (metric ton) 


138.9 


143. S 


135.8 


150.4 


154.4 


159.9 


165.7 


Production (metric ton) 


ie9.4 


17B 2 


1G5.0 


191.0 


195.8 


f9J.3 


203.8 


Exports (metric ton) 


35.9 


'>35.2 


33.0 


33.0 


34.4 


37.5 


38.3 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 


13.5 


20.5 


15,7 


21.2 


26.7 


23.7 


23 B 


Meals 
















Production (metric ton) 


94.5 


98 1 


92.5 


101.7 


104.5 


109.0 


113.3 


Exports (metric ton) 


28.8 


31. G 


29.7 


32 3 


34.3 


36.0 


36.1 


ons 
















Production (metric ton) 


41. G 


43, J 


42,1 


4€.1 


49.2 


49.3 


51.7 


Exports (metric ton) 


13.4 


14.^ 


13.7 


IS. 5 


16.3 


16.6 


16.9 


Cotton 
















Area (hectare* 


33.0 


31.4 


31.0 


33 9 


31.9 


30.3 


33.4 


Production {oale) 


7K2 


68.1 


67.7 


B8.1 


79.6 


70.5 


79.2 


Exports (bale) 


20.2 


19.4 


19.2 


20.5 


20.5 


25.9 


34.1 


Consumption (bale) 


66.2 


68.3 


68,7 


70.4 


76.7 


63.0 


83.1 


Ending stocks (bale) 


25 3 


25. 1 


25 1 


41. G 


45.3 


32.4 


29 3 




1982 


1983 


f9e4 


1985 


1986 


1987 P 


1988 F 


R«o meat 
















Production tmM metric tons) 


94.8 


97.5 


99.3 


103,3 


105.6 


t05.4 


107.0 


Consumption (mil metric tons) 


93.3 


95.8 


97.4 


101.2 


104.7 


103.8 


105. B 


Exports (mil metric tons) M 


5.8 


5.9 


5.9 


6 2 


G.e 


6.5 


6.7 


Poultry 
















Production (mil metric tons) 


23.7 


24.4 


25.2 


2G,2 


27 3 


29.0 


30.3 


Consumption Imil metric tons) 


23,3 


24.3 


24.8 


25,3 


2G.9 


28,5 


29,6 


Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


13 


1.4 


1.5 


Dairy 
















MHk production {mil metric tOns) 


39G.9 


413.0 


413.4 


417.8 


423.9 


419.0 


421.9 



1/ Excludes 1ntr«-EC trade. 3/ ^t\'^t^ StoCkS data not available (excluding USSr). consumption Includes stock Changes. 
3/ Stocks data are baseC on differing markatina years ana do not represent levels »t a given date. Data not avfiMaOle for 
all countries: tnC^udes estimated change in USSfi grain StOckS but not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1962 data 
correspond with 19S1/B3. etc P ■ preliminary. F = forecast. 



Information contacts; 
(202) 796-1769. 



Freaertc 5ur?5 (203) 786-1624; (red ireat a poultry) Linda Bafley {202) 786-1286: (dairy) Sara Short 



^V-"*^ 1 "^^ 



^PapertessO^ 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Table 27. — Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Expert ccrmodlttes 

Whflat. f .O.b. vessel . 
Coif Ports <s/bu> 

CCrn. f.0.0. vessel. Gulf ports <S/du) 

Cr»tn aorjftui*. 

f.0.0. vessel^ Gulf ports {%/bu) 

SOyc^A'^B^ f.O.e. wflSsflK Gulf ports <$/bu) 

Soybean Oil. Oflcatur 4cts/}l>) 

SoytKAn fv«at. Decatur fs/tOn) 

Cotton. 8 market awg. spot <ots/lb) 

Taoacco, avg. pric* at auction (cts/lb) 

B1C*. f.o.t). tilll. Ho^jston (s/cwt) 

Ir«oiDl« tflllOM. Chicago (cts/lb) 
Import commodities 

Coff*e. H.f. spot U/lb) 

Rjbb*r. N.V spot (cts/lb) 

CoCQd Mans. H V. <S/lb) 

Information Contact; Mary Teymourian (202) 7B6-tB20. 

Table 28. -Indexes of Nominal & Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 



knnU9] 1987 1388 

1385 198G 19BT Jan Aug Sept Oct NOv Dec JAn 



3.73 


3. 19 


3. 11 


3.00 


2.95 


3.09 


3.17 


3.17 


3.43 


3.53 


2 89 


2 37 


1.95 


1.77 


1.82 


1.89 


2 02 


2 10 


2.13 


2.22 


2.G4 


2. 16 


1.88 


1.75 


1.74 


t.78 


i.BS 


2,01 


t.9a 


2.06 


5.83 


5.45 


5.55 


5.13 


5.5t 


5,53 


5,55 


5,88 


6. Ifi 


G.45 


27.03 


16.36 


15.85 


15.45 


14.93 


15.26 


1G.7B 


17, 16 


18.77 


31.64 


127.15 


157. G? 


175.57 


14T.G5 


168.93 


178.96 


i85.ee 


208.49 


314.51 


1S3.30 


58.55 


53.^7 


e4.3S 


ST.n 


75. B9 


71.41 


64.22 


64.81 


62.25 


59.70 


172,05 


153.93 


147.25 


144.67 


td1.45 


152.15 


152 B4 


t52.3B 


152.61 


150.08 


te 49 


IJ.60 


13.15 


11.13 


10.50 


11.75 


19,44 


21 00 


21.00 


21.00 


14.33 


9.03 


13.79 


10.69 


14.50 


15.53 


15.23 


15.17 


15.56 


17.19 


1.42 


2.01 


1.09 


1.27 


.9G 


.97 


1.05 


1. 19 


1.19 


1.19 


41.91 


42.87 


50.65 


45.93 


53.73 


54.17 


53.76 


53.10 


54.01 


54.59 


99 


.SB 


.87 


.se 


.89 


.37 


.84 


.B4 


.82 


.86 



i9flv teas 

feo Har Apr Hay June July JLug S^t Oct Nov Dec J«n 

Hsrch »373-lOO 
Tota} Lf.j. trade 1/ 

hon-.ina I 99 99 B7 96 98 99 99 97 97 92 - 90^ 91^ 

April 1971-100 



JOrlcul tural 


traOe 
























Nom 1 na 1 


2/ 


e,l02 


6.954 


7,7B3 


9.B38 


12.507 


14,245 


t4.933 


15.794 


16,859 


15.559 


21.384 


24,555 


Ge«1 3/ 




a5 


BS 


fl3 


B3 


B5 


85 


85- 


B4- 


83- 


at' 


flO' 


80' 


Soybeans 




























Nominal 


2/ 


327 


343 


35B 


374 


394 


412 


42B 


444 


460 


491 


600 


596 


Real 3/ 




71 


71 


69 


£9 


70 


71 


TI- 


G9- 


69' 


66- 


65' 


G4 


wneat 




























Nominal 


3/ 


34.G01 


39.700 


44.815 


57.302 


73.47? 


83.997 


BS. 101 


33. 144 


99.717 


109.734 


13G.159 


145,327 


Real 3/ 




104 


106 


103 


104 


106 


106 


104' 


f03- 


102- 


99- 


97- 


99- 


Corn 




























Nominal 


3/ 


5.631 


G.407 


7,l5a 


9.020 


M.43G 


13h013 


13.84 2 


14,427 


15. 3M 


te.943 


19.547 


22,413 


Real 3/ 




7G 


76 


74 


73 


74 


75 


74' 


73- 


72' 


69' 


69' 


89- 


CoJtDn 




























Nom 1 na J 


2/ 


233 


333 


372 


270 


269 


2^9 


269 


232 


267 


290 


287' 


282 


B«a3 3/ 




30 


90 


89 


87 


B7 


BB. 


fl7- 


as- 


36- 


85- 


83' 


B3' 



f/ Fedai-al tmtmrve Board Inaax of traof-uelghted axchanga vatua of the U.5 dollar againit 10 other major ir^uitnai 
country curranclas. Plus S»it2ar1and. Thaaa Currenctaa ooainate the financing of u.S total trada. 2/ ivominat valuet are 
percanta^? cnangai In currency untti par OoMar. wetgntvo by proportion of ftgrtculturll avportt trcn the United Statai, 
An incraaie indlcatat that trie dollar haa soorecfateo. 3/ Tha real inOiH daflat*a the noaina) serial by conti^fier price 
Changes Of the countries tnvo1vad> raaulttng in divergence oatHaan ncsminal ana real if^Mvla ft^en hlgn- Inflation countries 
figure aignif leant ly. The nonm^l feoarfll Aasarve inde* shows Mttle divergence M^jnaen noftina) ftna i^^*1 , Indejte? because 
of similar Inflation rates among tne countries included. "PraHmlnary. 

Information Contact: Edward HHaon (302) 7SG-1790 

Table 29. -Trade Balance 



Fiscal vears' Dec 





l9flD 


i9ai 


1983 


1983 


19S4 


1985 
Htion 


1936 


1987 


19B8 f 


1997 


Exports 






















tgricuUuraT 


40.4ai 


43,7a0 


39.095 


34.7G9 


3a. 027 


3r.30t 


2G.307 


3T,B74 


33.000 


3.959 


NonaOrlcultural 


1G9.fl4G 


lfl9.433 


17G.310 


159.373 


170, Ot4 


179.33G 


17G.G31 


199,947 


N4 


30.977 


T0t4l 1/ 


210. 32T 


229.^03 


315.405 


194.143 


30a.041 


3^0.437 


303 H 938 


3^7.831 


Ni 


23,938 


Importa 






















*griculturat 


1T.3TG 


17,318 


18. 4^1 


16,371 


18.916 


19,740 


30,B75 


20.6a3 


30.500 


1.705 


Nonagnoj Mural 


J23.590 


337.469 


233.353 


230hG39 


397, 7 ae 


313,722 


342. B55 


367.381 


Ni 


33.497 


Total 3/ 


340. a&6 


354. GST 


348. B34 


346.900 


31G.G52 


333.462 


3G3.7X 


398.024 


NA 


35,303 


Traoe balance 






















AQncuUurjl 


33,305 


3G,S«3 


23.614 


16.499 


19. HI 


11 , 46 1 


5.432 


7,231 


11.500 


1.254 


Nonagn cultural 


-53.744 


-52.046 


'57,043 


-71,256 


-127.733 


-134.4BG 


'166.234 


-IG7h434 


NA 


-t3.520 



Total -30.539 -25.484 '33.438 -53.758 -108.611 -t 23. 025 -160.793 -lGO.303 NA -ll,?GG 

-Fiscal ifPsrs begin Dctocer 1 and end SePt*mOer K3. Fiscal year 1987 bt^mn Oct. f. 198G ana ended Sept. 30. 1987. 
1/ 0ori*5tlc ejcports including De^jartipwit Of Defenae shlpmenta If .a.S. ^laluel. 2/ Inporta for coniuaption <Cuitotpl value*. 
F * foracail. Hk ■ not availao^e. 

Information contact: Stave WaCOonatd faoal 786-1827. 
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Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



Exports 

Animals, live \no\ 1/ 

Meats A Pr«Ps. , exCl . poultry 1rat> 

Dairy products I mt \ 

POL-1 try n^ests (mt \ 

F«ts. OHI. S greases (nt\ 

Ml IMS i tKin?. inCl . fursklns 

Cattle niches, unole (no! V 

ttink P^t'Sa (nOk 1/ 
GralftS i f««OS |mt> 

iirneat C^t I 

yhCat riour (at) 

BtCl latp 

Fteo grain!, inCK Product* Inltl 

FMOa & fOfSCJ^rl |mt) 

Otr^r grain proouCts (mtl 
Fruita, nuts. >ni9 preps, (mtl 
Fruit jufces mCl. f r02 . (lu ) 1/ 
Vegei>Dles ft preps, (mt) 
Tooacca. uninanuf«CtureO Imt) 
Cottori, eKCl . 1 inters (mt( 
5eed!s (nt) 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 
Qilseeos ft products Imt) 

Qi Iseeds (nit ) 
S0yt3tt«ns Imt) 

Protiin meel imt) 

Veg«t*Dle oils Imt) 
Essential oi )s (nt) 
Other 

Total 

imports 

Animals. 1 i^e (no) 1/ 

Meats ft Drep*,, exCK poultry (r^t) 

8eef 4 veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy products I rtit ) 
Poultry ana products 1/ 
Fats. Oils, ( greases (mt) 
HiOes ft Skins, incl . furskins 1/ 
Wool, umariuractured int) 
GrMnS § feeoi Imt) 
Fruus, nuts, ft Preps, , 

«kCl . jutcai Imt) 

SinlnaS ft plantains Imt) 

Fruit Juica? tni | (/ 

^egelaolas & Pr«pS* (mt) 
TODSCCO. urmianuf ac tured (nt) 
Cotton, um^nu factored (mt) 
Se^dS (»t> 

Nursery stock ft cut flowftrS 1/ 
Sugar, ca^V or oeet (mtj 
Oilsa*cfs ^ products (mt) 

Oilseeds |nt> 

Protein »«at imt I 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Bflverages excK fruit JulCis <hl)l 
Coffee, tea, cocoii. spicei (mt) 

Coffee. inCl. products (mt) 
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-Fiscal years oegln October 1 «nd and 5eptemDer 30. Fiscal year l987 began Oct. 1, 1986 and ended SePt 30. 19B7. - * not 
avail flPle. l/ Not Included »n total voluma. 3/ Forecasts for footnoted items 2/-6/ are based on sHghtly d1 f ferert 9^°^^^ ^f 
cammooities. Fiscal 1987 exports of categories used in tha 1988 forecasts were 3/ 503 thousand mt. 3/ 1.204 thousand n,t . 4/ 
9,303 million. 5/ 3,086 mtlHon, I.e. Includes flour, 6/ 10.003 thousarid mt. F • forecast. 

Informattort contact" Steve MaCDonald (303) 7B6-1837. 
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Table 31.— U.S. AgricultuVal Exports by Region 
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Oceania 
Total 

Otveloped countries 
Less deveiopeo countriaa 
Centrally p1ann«d cOuntrlai 



*f)scal years Gegin OctoDer 1 and end Septembar 30. 
Ncte: AOjusted for transshipments through Canada. 

Information contact' Stava *laCOonald O03) 786-1837. 
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Ffacat year I9a7 began Oct. 1, 1986 and ended Sept. 30. 19BT. F » forecast. 
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Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 
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16, Net ceeh Floy t 9H2+13+14- (5) 

1/ Income froffl ft,ach(nB hire, custom york. salea oF forest products, and other miscenanaous cesh Bourcaa. 2/ Numoera (n parentheses Indicate 
the cofflblnetion oF items required to calculsta a fllven item. 3/ Value oF noma consumption of self -produced Food and Imputed fiross rental valu» 
of Farfli dwellings. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, peroufattas to hired labor, and farm houasholo enpenaes. 5/ Excludoa farrtu houssholOB. 
Totals may not toti bacauaa of rounding. F ■ forecast. 

InFormatJOn contact: RiChnrdKoOl (202) 786-1808 
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to 590 


Selecteo rat (as 
Deot-tO-assets 
DeDt-to-equTty 
DePt-tO-net cash Income 


16.4 
19 6 
385 


16.7 
20.0 
454 


16.7 
20.1 
488 


1fl.3 
22.4 

55G 


19.7 
24.6 
497 


20.4 
2S,6 

5(9 


22.5 
29.0 
492 


23.4 

30.5 
370 


22.4 
2S.9 
298 


20 

25 

2 JO 


17 to 20 

20 to 24 

230 to 240 



1/ As Of Oecemoer 3l. 2/ Non-CCC croPs neld Oh farm* plus valk^a above Tuon rates FOr crops held 
3/ Eiccludes (JePt on operator OyeTllngS* Put IhOudes CCC storage and drying Focllltles loans. 4/ 1 
purposes, f ■ forecast, 

InformatTOn contacts: Ken Ertck^on or J\m Ry^n (202) 786-1798. 



. unOer CCC 

Excludes Oeot For nonfarm 



A\pf:. !;aij 



53 



Table 34.— Cash Receipts from Famn Marketings, by State 



State 




Llvftstdck S 


Products 






Crops 


1/ 






Total 


U 








NOV 


Dec 






Nov 


Dec 






NOV 


Dec 




t9a£ 


(987 


I9a7 


198 T 


1986 


1997 


^997 


1987 


r366 


1987 


1987 


1987' 














t itilUon 2/ 












North Lt TantIC 


























Mairw 


223 


22e 


r9 


19 


143 


lea 


^3. 


12 


365 


397 


33 


33 


New htACisrhtre 


73 


72 


6 


6 


39 


38 


4 


4 


109 


(09 


10 


10 


V«f-AOrt 


3G1 


359 


30 


30 


36 


35 


Si- 


5 


399 


394 


38 


35 


■■•••cnusetts 


I3t 


13^ 


11 


n 


293 


368 


43 


37 


433 


396 


SJ 


38 


VrxKt* Jvlar^ 


12 


12 


r 


t 


63 


63 


4 


9 


75 


75 


5 


10 


connect 1 Cut 


3^0 


T95 


17 


rs 


163 


leo 


12 


10 


373 


355 


39 


25 


h9m VOTh 


I.BO^ 


1.76^ 


15< 


149 


734 


730 


71 


64 


2.533 


3.484 


323 


2f3 


New Jtriey 


150 


150 


13 


13 


430 


419 


35 


34 


580 


569 


47 


37 


Pinntyl vania 


2.3^9 


5.358 


1fl5 


(77 


936 


934 


93 


91 


3.165 


3.193 


278 


259 


North Z9in\r»\ 


























Onto 


1.5Ge 


t.647 


r33 


I3t 


2.043 


t,B03 


300 


128 


3.610 


3.449 


434 


359 


Indian* 


1.953 


t.ass 


164 


143 


3.358 


3.003 


403 


r37 


4. no 


3.661 


565 


370 


iMinOTs 


3.143 


3,30fi 


1G5 


161 


4.737 


3.903 


583 


310 


6.680 


6.209 


747 


47t 


M 1 Ch 1 gtn 


1.33£ 


1.356 


99 


104 


1.439 


1,274 


701 


134 


3.684 


3.53f 


399 


338 


WtSCDnsIn 


4, 1G4 


4,3eo 


359 


353 


a 93 


837 


156 


8B 


5.05T 


5^ 197 


515 


440 


Minnesota 


3,395 


3*551 


30S 


2T3 


3.6&0 


2, 150 


467 


377 


6.074 


5,701 


775 


550 


IOW> 


4h9B2 


5.G0e 


493 


494 


4, 124 


3.497 


753 


315 


9*l0fi 


9. 104 


»,347 


80S 


M tisourt 


1.93D 


3.074 


235 


188 


1.596 


r,47G 


339 


175 


3.516 


3.550 


46? 


364 


ivorth Otkot* 


6TG 


795 


103 


9) 


t,623 


1.599 


i9e 


160 


3,399 


2*334 


299 


351 


South Dakota 


1.535 


1h815 


32B 


151 


938 


813 


179 


55 


3*463 


3^637 


405 


306 


Nebras^cA 


4.360 


4,907 


395 


403 


2.669 


1.984 


436 


346 


6,938 


6.891 


830 


648 


Kansas 


3.44T 


3.721 


26B 


3S6 


1*978 


i.ao9 


297 


184 


5.435 


5.530 


565 


440 


Southern 


























Di 1 awtrt 


403 


350 


35 


25 


118 


103 


13 


6 


530 


J 53 


38 


31 


Maryland 


ei4 


T20 


53 


58 


371 


346 


39 


33 


1. 196 


1.066 


93 


78 


Virginia 


1.I3T 


1h 133 


96 


90 


4a6 


470 


e,^ 


42 


1h613 


1.593 


t59 


131 


yeat ulrQ^nla 


IS« 


157 


14 


13 


71 


57 


^ 


5 


337 


314 


19 


IS 


Morth C»r0) in» 


2.174 


^979 


183 


151 


1.608 


1.S84 


(39 


137 


3.783 


3562 


332 


288 


Soutn Ctrol ina 


4SS 


443 


40 


34 


440 


'183 


36 


4e 


994 


935 


76 


81 


GsorOit 


1.8ft3 


1.716 


121 


134 


1.324 


1,355 


234 


84 


3.206 


2H97r 


355 


308 


Flonoa 


1,000 


1.058 


Bl 


95 


3.688 


4.053 


244 


330 


4*688 


5. no 


337 


415 


Kentucky 


1,311 


1.419 


231 


fi2 


i.Otb 


899 


127 


397 


3.389 


3.3(7 


358 


379 


TWnf^ssse 


1.033 


1.1S6 


ee 


84 


a9i 


879 


173 


tsi 


t.934 


3.044 


359 


245 


ilaoaai 


1,43^ 


1,359 


100 


94' 


578 


585 


t03 


59 


3*009 


1.944 


303 


(53 


ttlVilftliOPi 


1.044 


9ii 


74 


73 


74 t 


907 


300 


145 


1*785 


1.906 


274 


318 


Arkansas 


2. on 


r. fl73 


175 


129 


1,00S 


1*034 


193 


154 


3*033 


3.902 


367 


283 


LoutslanA 


503 


550 


44 


40 


sea 


899 


194 


16 r 


1.373 


T.449 


338 


302 


Oklahoma 


1,875 


1.934 


165 


131 


74G 


696 


84 


B4 


3.633 


3,631 


349 


2(5 


Tax#s 


5.516 


6.116 


963 


^17 


3.928 


3.104 


337 


337 


8*444 


9.330 


889 


755 


Eastern 


























Montan* 


730 


873 


151 


100 


493 


582 


82 


73 


(.313 


1.456 


393 


174 


jd»nD 


BB4 


977 


98 


88 


1.042 


1*136 


ni 


115 


1.935 


3. (03 


375 


203 


Wvoflimg 


455 


543 


96 


37 


111 


114 


33 


18 


566 


656 


138 


55 


Color Ada 


3.2ia 


2.447 


191 


316 


890 


86 ( 


135 


lOfi 


3.109 


3,308 


31« 


322 


NSbf MSktCO 


7oe 


803 


flS 


63 


303 


3oa 


43 


39 


1.010 


1,111 


138 


93 


irt/ona 


619 


717 


46 


45 


796 


998 


B6 


101 


1,495 


1.725 


132 


146 


Ut»n 


437 


471 


tS 


36 


134 


1?5 


11 


TO 


570 


596 


56 


46 


NvvKl* 


leo 


160 


10 


IT 


73 


75 


7 


7 


332 


235 


17 


17 


WtHllngtOhH 


9fil 


1.0IT 


90 


86 


t.«13 


1.833 


131 


1(3 


3.793 


3.840 


323 


199 


Cregon 


649 


734 


74 


75 


1.(35 


1.181 


loe 


79 


».7B4 


1.915 


183 


154 


CUtfOrfXP 


4.44fi 


4.548 


378 


397 


9.603 


10,183 1 


.214 


936 


t4.049 


14,731 ( 


.593 


U333 


A 1 Milt 


10 


10 


T 


1 


13 


31 


3 


3 


29 


31 


3 


3 


HAbf a 1 1 


a* 


84 


7 


7 


491 


4Ba 


41 


41 


575 


572 


49 


48 


United States 


71,573 


75.483 


fi,S96 


5.959 


63,613 


61.057 9, 


.724 


6.134 


135. (8S 


136.540 IS 


,430 


13.093 



1/ Sales of farrn PrdduCtfl include receipts from comflioa 1 1 1 es placed unoer CCC loans ni1nu» *alue ol reoafliptlonS during th* panod. 
2/ Eat^matei as of tna end of current •ooth. Rounded data may not maa. 



Information contact, ftoger StrtCklard i203) 786-1804, 



Agricultural Outiook 



1 c^ur^^ \^-\^, -f^v-Hm 1 iw^^i^^^ 




■'■ -3 _ 


Annual 






1986 






1987 



































1982 


1963 


1964 


198& 


198G 


1987 


09C 


Aug 


SePt 


Oct 


NOV 


Oec 














S mil Mon 












Farm marketings & CCC loanv * 


143.594 


1 36 , 590 


142.314 


144. 193 


135. 185 


136,540 


13.679 


10.194 


12.273 


15.451 


t9,420 


12.093 


LiV49tock ft Products 


70.257 


69,^37 


72.936 


69 , 780 


71.573 


75.483 


5,709 


6.423 


6.632 


7. 198 


6^696 


S.959 


He^t »niihai& 


40.917 


38,893 


40,832 


3B.589 


39. 137 


44,867 


3,131 


3.900 


4.084 


4,607 


4,004 


3.496 


Dairy products 


18.234 


18,763 


17.944 


18.063 


17.B24 


17,806 


1,534 


1.468 


1,423 


1,501 


1,465 


1.499 


Paul try & ^99^ 


9.520 


9,973 


12,192 


11, 191 


T2.67S 


10,871 


920 


921 


948 


964 


867 


839 


Otnar 


1.5SG 


1,801 


1,966 


1.937 


1,9:4 


^939 


124 


^34 


177 


126 


360 


125 


Crops 


72.338 


67, 143 


69,378 


74.4T3 


63.61? 


6t,057 


7.970 


3.771 


5.642 


8,253 


8,724 


6. 134 


Food gr*ins- 


11.412 


9,7T3 


9,57ti 


9,080 


5.948 


5,401 


360 


555 


716 


613 


348 


424 


F«ed CrOpH 


17.409 


15,535 


15.031 


23.479 


17.849 


13,095 


3,20a 


551 


829 


1*775 


2.686 


1.334 


Cotton (lint ana sned) 


4.457 


3.705 


3.270 


3.730 


2.920 


3,945 


396 


1^6 


366 


801 


792 


667 


Totjacco 


3.342 


2,768 


2*841 


3.722 


1.918 


t,B33 


4n 


295 


548 


208 


1B9 


386 


0? l-beAring crops 


13.817 


13,546 


13,894 


t2.595 


10.507 


10,799 


1,4 f8 


322 


690 


2,352 


3.011 


1. 115 


Veg^taoles & meiDns 


B.0G3 


8.462 


9, 142 


8.558 


a. 70S 


9,207 


433 


811 


900 


962 


438 


415 


Fruit* ft tree ngta 


6,846 


6*064 


6.768 


6.636 


6.900 


7,806 


732 


588 


833 


872 


998 


763 


Otner 


6.993 


7,3S2 


8.057 


8.413 


8.B65 


9,011 


1,005 


493 


759 


771 


1.303 


1.030 


GOvernnent payments 


3.492 


9,2S5 


8,430 


7,704 


11.813 


16,928 


1,962 


390 


204 


4.347 


217 


1.430 


TotAl 


146.086 


145,875 


(50,744 


151.897 


146.998 


153,468 


15,641 


10.584 


12.477 


19,798 


15,637 


13,523 



♦ BftCeipts from loana represent valua of ComnodltleB pMced ^n09^ CCC loans minus value Of redanptlons during th*^ month. 
Information contact, nogar Stncklana 1303) 786-1804, 



Table 36. — Farm Production Expenses 



Feed 
Livestock 

Farm-or igin 



inputs 











Calvnds 


r years 














t979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 F 


i9a£ 


! f 












S nil Mon 














19,314 

13,012 

2,904 

35,230 


20.971 

10.670 

3.220 

94^861 


20,855 
8,993 
3.428 

33.282 


18.592 
9.684 
3.172 

31.448 


21.725 
8,8t4 
2.993 

33,532 


19,852 
9.498 
3.448 

32 , 798 


18.015 
8.996 
3.350 

30.361 


16.179 
9.609 
2.994 

28.772 


15,600 

11,600 

2.600 

29,700 


16.000 

10.000 

2.200 

29.000 


to 
to 
to 
to 


ta.ooo 

T2.000 

3.200 

32.000 


7.369 
5.635 
1.447 
3.436 
17.887 


9.491 
7,879 
1.526 
3,539 
22,435 


9.409 
8.570 
1,747 
4. 201 
23.827 


e.Ots 

7.898 

2.041 

4.282 

22.229 


7.067 
7.503 
2,146 
4,154 
20.870 


7,429 
7, 143 
2,168 
4,767 
2 (.505 


7.259 
6.584 
2.150 
4.817 
20.810 


5,787 
4.790 
2.f21 

4.331 
17.029 


5.000 
4,500 
2,200 
3,900 
15,500 


5.000 
^200 
2.000 
3.300 
15.000 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


6.000 
5.200 
3.000 
4.300 
17.000 


6.868 
6.190 
0.058 


8,717 
7,544 
16,261 


10.722 
9.142 
^9.864 


M.349 
10.481 
31*830 


10,615 
10,9(5 
21,430 


10,39E 
10,733 
21, (29 


8.821 
9.878 
18.699 


7.795 

9.131 

16.926 


6,500 
8,000 
14,500 


5.300 
7.300 
13.000 


to 6.300 
to 8,300 
to 15.000 


6.754 
8.981 
2.063 


7*075 
9,293 
1.823 


7.021 
8.931 
1.964 


6.42B 
(0.075 
2.025 


6,529 
9,73G 
1.896 


6,416 
9,729 
2, (70 


6.370 
9.792 
2,184 


6.426 
9.875 
1.791 


6.600 

10.300 

1.700 


6.500 

10.000 

1.300 


to 
to 
to 


7.500 

12.000 

2.200 


3.162 

6,771 

27,732 


3,070 

6.881 

28.142 


3.523 

6.909 

28.368 


4.301 

7,262 

30.889 


3.904 

8.439 

31.143 


4,012 

8.450 

31.433 


4.127 

7.942 

30.579 


3.652 

7,344 

29.519 


3,500 

6,300 

30,000 


3.500 

6.000 

-29.000 


to 
to 
to 


4.500 
7,000 
32.000 


19,345 
3.871 


21.474 
3.891 


23.573 
4^246 


24.287 
4.036 


23.873 
4.469 


23.105 
4.059 


20.891 
4.231 


18.997 
4,125 


17,500 
4,200 


16,000 
3,700 


to 
to 


17.000 
4.700 


6,192 
29.398 


6.075 
31.440 


6.194 
34.003 


6*059 
34.381 


5.060 
33.402 


8.640 
35,905 


8.124 
33.247 


6.684 
29.B06 


7,400 
28.200 


7.000 
26.000 


to 8.000 
to 29.000 



Fertn Uar 
Fuels & oils 
Electricity 
Pesticide* 

HanufaCtureo Inputs 

Smort-term interest 
Real estate interest 1/ 
Total interest cnaraea 

Repair i operation (/ 2/ 
MIreC laoor 

MaChm* hlra 5 Cii»tom work 
Marketing, storaget & 

tr»n»Portation 
Misc. operating eKpenses 1/ 

Other operatma e^tpenaas 

Capital Con8umptior% 1/ 
TaxEs 1/ 

Net rent to nOn-Operatar 
landlord 
Otner OvarnaacJ eKoeniei 

Total production expanses 

1/ Includes operator dyellinga. 2/ aagtnnlng in 1982. miscellaneous operating expenses 1nc(Udes other livestock purchases and dairy 
assessnents. Totals may not add because of rounOing, f ■ forecast. 



123.305 133. 139 139,444 139,978 140.375 142.669 133.696 122. 0B2 118,500 119,000 TO l2 1.000 



Information contacts. RiCnard Kodl (202) 786-1808; Chris McGattl (202^ 786-1804^ 



/-ft^ O;0o 



§5 



Table 37.— CCC Nei Outlays by Commodity & Functron 













F1 


seal years 












1979 


19S0 


1981 


19S2 


1983 


1984 
t TTinnon 


1SS5 


1986 


1987 


1988 E 


1983 1 


Commod Ky/P rogram 
























Feed grains 


KU4 


1,286 


-533 


5.397 


6.815 


-756 


5.2H 


12. 2H 


13,967 


12.568 


11.050 


Wneat 


308 


B79 


KS43 


3,238 


3.419 


2>53e 


4.691 


3,440 


2.83€ 


r083 


1,534 


RiCfi 


49 


-76 


24 


164 


6€4 


333 


990 


947 


906 


189 


330 


uplano cotton 


141 


64 


336 


1, 150 


1.363 


244 


1.553 


3.143 


1.7S6 


43 


339 


TotDacco 


157 


-B8 


-51 


103 


880 


346 


455 


253 


-346 


-4 33 


-333 


0^1 ry 


34 


1.0H 


1.894 


2. 183 


3>528 


1.503 


3,085 


2.337 


1. 166 


1.337 


936 


Soybeans 


4 


116 


B7 


469 


3BS 


-585 


711 


K597 


-476 


-1.069 


-305 


Peanuts 


11 


26 


3B 


13 


'6 


1 


13 


33 


8 


3 


1 


Sugar 


313 


"405 


'I3t 


-5 


49 


10 


184 


314 


-65 


-14 


— 


Hooey 


-2 


9 


8 


27 


48 


90 


84 


S9 


73 


70 


56 


wool 


39 


35 


42 


54 


94 


133 


109 


133 


152 


135 


137 


Operattng expense 


97 


157 


159 


394 


338 


363 


346 


457 


535 


568 


583 


Interest eitPendlturft 


338 


SIB 


330 


-13 


3.525 


K064 


1.435 


1,411 


1,319 


836 


1. 196 


Export progrsTtiS 


AM 


-669 


-940 


65 


398 


74 3 


134 


103 


376 


449 


513 


Other 


656 


-H3 


K340 


-33S 


-1,542 


1.395 


-314 


4S6 


371 


3.013 


1.334 



Total 



3.^17 3.753 4.035 (1.653 18,851 7,315 47.683 35.641 33,408 17,557 



17, 140 



Funct 4Qn 

Price Sv^pPort loans 
Direct payments 
Purcnases 
Producer storage 

payments 
Processing, storage. 

ft transportation 
Operating txpense 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 
Other 

Total 



3 


-66 


474 


7,015 


8. 438 


-37 


6.273 


13,628 


12. 199 


8,333 


5.514 


i.eii 


4 18 


1.030 


1,491 


3.500 


3. (17 


7.837 


6.746 


5.863 


3.983 


6.033 


10 


1.661 


1.603 


3,031 


3.540 


1.470 


1,331 


1.670 


-479 


-633 


399 


347 


354 


33 


679 


954 


368 


339 


485 


833 


565 


532 


136 


359 


323 


355 


665 


639 


657 


1.013 


1,659 


1.494 


1.075 


97 


157 


159 


394 


338 


362 


346 


457 


535 


568 


583 


238 


518 


330 


-13 


3.525 


(.064 


1.4:35 


1.411 


1,219 


836 


(. 196 


417 


-669 


-940 


65 


398 


743 


134 


103 


376 


449 


512 


663 


200 


1.436 


-265 


-1.507 


679 


-648 


329 


305 


2, 173 


4,316 


3.612 


2.752 


4.036 


11,652 


18,851 


7,345 


17.683 


35.844 


33.408 


17.657 


17,140 



E - estimated in the Macal 1969 President's Budget. Minus {-) Indicates a net receipt (excess or repayments or 
other receipts over gross outlays of funds), 

Inforriiation contact: BicnarO Paidalski (202) 447-5148 

Transportation 



Table 38. -Rail Rates; Grain & FruiWegetable Shipments 



19S5 



Rail ^reignt rate Inoex 1/ 
1D«C I9fl4-l00k 
All pro^ct> 

fir« PrOOUCtS 
Graif^ 

Food Products 
Grstn 

Rail cirloadlngs lihou cars) 2/ 
FrpSh fruit * vegetable Shipments 
PlEjgy f^C^ Hhou Ct*t) 3/ 4/ 
RflM Hhou c«t) 3/ 4/ 
Truck Itnou C«t| 3/ 4/ 

Cost of cPerfttlng trucks hauling produce 5/ 
Otoner Operator (cts/nn«) 
Fl##t operation fcts/ai(«) 



Annual 



I98G 



1987 P 



Jan 



1967 



Aug 



SePt 



□ct 



Nov 



D«c 



198a 



Jan 



100.0 
99.0 
98.3 

100.1 


100,7 
99.6 
98.9 
99.9 


100.1 
99.3 
98.7 
9B.6 


99.8 
9S.9 
98.3 
98.4 


100.3 
99.3 
96.5 
S8.7 


100.1 
99.5 
98.9 
98.6 


(00, 2 
99.8 
99 3 
98.7 


P 
P 

P 
P 


100.3 
99.8 
99.3 
98.7 


P 
P 
P 
P 


100.3 
99.4 
38.5 
88.7 


P 
P 
P 
P 


1OJ.3 
(01 .9 
^01.2 
102.4 


22.9 


24,4 


29. t 


23, t 


30.5 P 


32,2 P 


33.9 


P 


30.8 


P 


29.0 P 


30,8 


602 
8.299 


629 

563 

9.031 


577 
653 

9.157 


540 

8M 

8.628 


491 P 

240 P 

8,e72 P 8 


530 P 
613 P 
.341 P 8 


437 P 

63t P 
.497 P 


S 


495 P 
7(6 P 
.605 P 


5 


47H P 

742 P 

.J63 P 


e 


43b P 

765 P 

.980 P 


IIS ( 

11G.7 


11J.1 
113.6 


116. i 
I1G.5 


116. 3 

116.5 


H€j9 
117.2 


(17.1 

117.0 


117.9 
117.8 




117.8 
118.1 




118.5 
118.3 




118.1 
118.0 



1/ Departfitent of Laoor. Burvau of iflbor Statistics. rHvieeo March 1985. 3/ yeekly average: fron Association or flfnerlcan flallroaas. 
3/ Meekly awarsge; from AgncuUurftl Narketing Service, USD*, 4/ Prellrtnnary data for (987 and (988. 5/ Office of Transporiat tqn. 
USOi. P ■ pra(1«1n«ry. 

Inforitatlon contact: T.O. HutChfnson 1202) 7eE-1B40. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 39. — Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 



1977 


I97fl 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1983 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 3/ 










1977-tOO 










too 


104 


111 


104 


tia 


ItG 


96 


113 


118 


111 


100 


lOt 


t04 


t08 


109 


107 


109 


107 


flO 


110 


100 


100 


103 


t07 


106 


101 


104 


101 


t03 


100 


100 


99 


10 1 


105 


108 


no 


114 


110 


1 17 


117 


100 


10€ 


1 14 


115 


119 


119 


130 


133 


138 


133 


100 


102 


113 


tOl 


117 


117 


89 


111 


1 18 


t09 


100 


loa 


116 


97 


131 


123 


67 


116 


134 


133 


100 


106 


108 


98 


106 


109 


100 


107 


lOG 


>06 


100 


93 


108 


131 


144 


138 


117 


139 


131 


^07 


100 


101 


94 


97 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


too 


76 


103 


79 


109 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


100 


tQ6 


80 


93 


108 


104 


75 


90 


B1 


63 


100 


105 


139 


99 


114 


131 


9t 


106 


117 


no 


100 


97 


100 


101 


103 


IQJ 


88 


JS 


9B 


94 


100 


105 


113 


100 


115 


116 


100 


113 


130 


1 16 


100 


103 


t05 


103 


103 


99 


97 


95 


93 


87 


100 


100 


103 


^03 


104 


103 


101 


97 


95 


93 


100 


104 


104 


tOl 


98 


9? 


89 


86 


81 


76 


100 


107 


133 


133 


139 


118 


105 


131 


131 


109 


100 


108 


115 


114 


108 


107 


109 


105 


105 


103 


100 


101 


105 


101 


116 


118 


99 


118 


138 


137 


100 


104 


113 


109 


133 


135 


99 


131 


139 


139 


100 


101 


99 


99 


100 


99 


103 


105 


106 


108 



Farm output 

All livestock Products 3/ 
Meat Animals 
Dairy ProCucts 
Poul try ft eggs 

All crops 4/ 
Ffteo grains 
Hay 4 forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cotton 
Tooacco 
Qil crops 

Cropland used for crops 
Crop production per acre 

Farm input 5/ 
Farm real estate 

MGcnanicai power ft macninery 100 
Agricultural chemicals 
f^ea, seed ft HwestocK 
purchases 

Farm output per unit of input 

Output per hour of ^aoor 

Farm 6/ 
Nonfarm 7/ 

i/ For historical data and Indexes, see Econontic Indicators of the Farm Sector: Production and Efficiency 
Statistics. !9a5. ECIfS 5-5. 2/ PreHmlnary Indexes for l986 based on January 1987 Crop Proouctlon; 1986 Summary 
report and other releases of the Agricultural Statistics Board. NASS, 3/ Gross livestock production Includes minor 
livestock products not included in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop proouction to compute 
farm output 4/ Gross crop production includes soma mtsceHaneouS crops not tn the separate groups Shown. It cannot 
Oe aaoeo to gross livestock production to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other Items not inciuoeo In the separate 
groups shoyn. 6/ Economic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor StatlsticsL 

Information contact: Jim Hauver (303l 786-1459. 
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Food Supply and Use 



Table 40.— Per Capita Food Consumption Indexes (1967 = 100)^ 

1978 t979 I9a0 19BI 1982 f9B3 t9B4 1985 1986 2/ 



Pounds 

Heats 

Veal 

L^fT\o and mutton 
Pork 
Fish (ealtile we^rght ) 
Canned 

Fresh an(J frozen 
Cured 
Poul try products 
eggs 

Chicken iready-to-cook) 
Turkey (raaay-to-cook) 
Dairy products 

Cheese le^clud^ng cottage) 
Fluid hfhole milk 3/ 
FTuiO lOhffat milk 4/ 
Fliiia cr««m 5/ 
Ice creflm (product weight) 
Specialty products £/ 
fats and oils (fat content only) "1^ 
Butter (product weight) 
Mar gar ine (product weight ) 
Lard 

Shortening 

Salad and cooking oils 
fruits 
Fresn 
Citrus 
WonC f trus 
Processed 

Canned fruU B/ 
Frozen fruit 
Frozen Citrus juices 9/ 
Chilled citrus ]uices 9/ 
Canned citrus juicea 3/ 
Orletf fruit 10/ 
vegetaoiei 
Frash 11/ 
Frasn potatoes 
Froien potato products 
Dry adibia oeans 13/ 
Gra>nB 

yneat flour 13/ 
Rice 
Pasta 
Other 
Coffee 
Cocoa 

Peanuta (sheMed) 
Sugar treflneo) 
Corn Sweeteners 14/ 
Soft drthks (gals) 

1/ Quantity in pounds, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Data on calendar y«ar besla except for Or led fruits, 
fresh Citrus fruits* peanuts* and rice which are on a crop-year basis. 3/ Preliminary. 3/ Plain and flavored. 
4/ LOMfflt* Skim* buttermilk, and flavored Or inks. 5/ Heavy cream. ( Igrtt Cream* and naif arse naif. 6/ Yogurt, sour 
cream* and eggnog. 7/ Includes flo fXrcent of the product weignt of butter and margarine and all of tne oro<xjct weight 
ot ctner f»tB and oHs* soae of which are not ehOMn separately. B/ Excludes apoia, appleaauce. Cranberries, pineapple, 
and citrvi aactions 9/ Slngie-itrangth basil. 10/ Excludes apples. aPrlcots* paacnes* and pears. 11/ Includes 
aSoaraguB, broccoli, carrots. cauJiMower. celery, corn, lettuce, onlon«. ano tomatoes, 13/ Cleaned basis. 13/ White. 
Whole Mnaat» se^olinan and durum fiour, 14/ High fructose, glucose* and dextrose; dry-Melght equivalent ^ 

Information contact: Judy Putnam (303) 786-1870. 



87. 2 


78.0 


76.4 


77. t 


76. B 


7B.2 


7B. 1 


7B.B 


78.4 


2.4 


1.7 


1.5 


1 .8 


1.6 


1 .6 


t,B 


i.e 


1.9 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1 .4 


1.5 


1 5 


1,5 


1.4 


1.4 


55.8 


E3.4 


68.0 


64.9 


58.5 


61.9 


61.5 


63.0 


5B.6 


5.0 


4.8 


4.5 


4.8 


4.3 


4.8 


4.9 


5.1 


5.4 


8. 1 


7.8 


B.O 


7.8 


7.7 


a.o 


8,5 


9.0 


9.0 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


03 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


34,5 


35. 1 


34.4 


33.5 


33.5 


33.0 


32.9 


32.2 


31 7 


46.4 


50.3 


49.8 


51 .3 


52,7 


53.4 


55.3 


57.6 


58.8 


9. 1 


9.9 


10.5 


10.7 


10. B 


11.2 


11.3 


13. 1 


13.3 


16.8 


17,3 


17.5 


18,3 


19.9 


20.5 


31.4 


22.5 


33.0 


161.7 


153.6 


(47.0 


139.6 


134.1 


130.8 


136.5 


133 8 


115.8 


85. 1 


88.0 


91.3 


92.9 


93. 1 


95.9 


99. t 


104.6 


110.4 


3.3 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


4.0 


4.3 


4.8 


17 6 


17.3 


17.5 


17.4 


17,6 


18.0 


18. 1 


18.1 


18.3 


54.7 


56.4 


57,3 


57.4 


58.0 


59,9 


58,7 


64.3 


64.1 


4.4 


4.5 


4*5 


4.3 


4.3 


4.9 


4.9 


4.9 


4.6 


11.3 


11,3 


11,3 


11,1 


11.0 


10.4 


10.4 


10.8 


11.4 


3.3 


3,5 


2.6 


3.5 


3.5 


3*1 


3. 1 


1.8 


1.7 


17. B 


18.4 


IB. 2 


18.5 


18.6 


18.5 


31*2 


23 8 


33.0 


30.1 


30.8 


31,2 


31.8 


31.8 


23.5 


19 8 


33.5 


34. 1 


35,8 


34.0 


38.0 


24.3 


34.0 


28 4 


23.3 


33,7 


35,3 


54.8 


57.3 


SB. 7 


59. 1 


59.8 


60,0 


64.6 


63.7 


66.9 


10.9 


10.9 


10,7 


10.0 


9.7 


9.3 


8*9 


e.4 


8,4 


3.3 


2.7 


3.1 


3.9 


3.9 


2,9 


3.0 


3.3 


3.5 


30.3 


33.9 


33, B 


33.3 


36.9 


41,6 


35,6 


44,0 


43.3 


6.0 


5.4 


5.8 


4.1 


3.5 


4. 1 


3,6 


3.2 


3.7 


5,5 


5.5 


5.1 


4 .a 


3.9 


3,0 


3,8 


2.3 


3.1 


1.9 


3.3 


3 3 


3.4 


3.7 


2 8 


3.9 


3.9 


3.0 


68.7 


71,1 


73,6 


71.4 


74 


74,3 


78.5 


78.5 


79.4 


49.3 


46.3 


46.7 


41.8 


47.1 


47.6 


43.1 


45.7 


49*9 


31 


30.1 


18.3 


18. B 


30.0 


19.5 


30.8 


32.6 


33.6 


4,7 


6,4 


5,4 


5,4 


6.6 


6 6 


5.8 


6.S 


6.0 


115,3 


117.3 


116.8 


115. B 


116.7 


117.4 


118.1 


133*3 


139 6 


.5.7 


9.4 


9.4 


11.0 


118 


9.7 


8.6 


9.1 


11.6 


10.3 


10.2 


10.0 


10.0 


9,9 


10 5 


11.3 


13.9 


14.3 


7,9 


8.5 


7.7 


7.7 


7,6 


7.6 


7.5 


7.5 


7.4 


2.6 


3.6 


3.7 


3.8 


3*0 


3.1 


3.5 


,3.4 


3.4 


5.9 


5 9 


4 8 


5.5 


5.9 


5.9 


6,0 


6.3 


6.4 


91.4 


89.3 


83,6 


79,4 


73,6 


71.1 


67.4 


63.0 


60.3 


33,7 


36.3 


40.2 


44.5 


48.1 


53.1 


57. B 


66.6 


67.3 


36,6 


27.0 


27.1 


37.1 


26.9 


36.9 


37,3 


39.1 


30.3 
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NEW FOR 1988 



OUTLOOK '88 CHARTS 



Order a special book of charts presented at USDA's 64th Agricul- 
tural Outlook Conference held in Washington, D.C., December 1987. 

This publication carries the approximately 150 charts and tables used 
by Conference speakers. Each chart, measuring 6x4 inches, is 
printed in black and white for easy reproduction or use in overhead 
transparencies. 



To Order the AH New OUTLOOK '88 CHARTS 

Send a check or money order tor $3.00 ($3.75 foreign) tor each copy 
requested to: 



OUTLOOK '88 CHARTS 

EMS/USDA, Room 228 
1301 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20005-4789 



Number of copies' 
requested 

Enclosed is my check 
or money order for 



PlMs^ print or fypp IntormAtton behw. 



"Name 
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AUDIO CASSETTES 




ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK CONFERENCE 

United States Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. • Dec. 1-3, 1987 



OUTLOOK '88 



• Cassettes are only $6.00 each • please check 


tapes desired • 




Q87USDA-1A Opening Session 


□ 87USDA-12 NuUltion 


Q87USDA-27 htoetlng theChaflenge: 


Q87USDA-1B (2 tape set) 


Q87USDA-14 Ollseede 


Adapting to World Markete 


Q87USDA-2A International Trade 




Q87USDA-28 Meeting the Challenge: 


Challenges, Parti 


Q87USDA-16 Fruit/ Vegatables & 
Fruit / Vegetable FoNowup 


Farm Export Strategies 


Q87USDA-2B Intarnallonal Trade 




Q87USDA-29 Meeting the Challenge: 


Chaflanges, Part 2 


Q87USDA-18 Sweeteners Followup 


Distinguished Panel on Trade and 
Policy Directions 


Q87USDA-3 Panel: International 


Q87USDA-19 Conservation 




Trade Challengea & U.S. Agriculture 




Q87USDA-30A Fsrm Finance & 




Q87USDA-20 Transportation 


Credit, Part 1 


Q87USDA-4 Feed Grains 








Q87USDA-21 Rural DevelDpment 


Q87USDA-30B Farm Financed 


Q 87USDA-5 Food Grains & Grain 




Credit, Parf 2 


Followup 


Q87USDA22 Forest Products 




Q87USDA-6 Generic Certiflcatea 


Q 87USDA-23 Cotton Followup 




□ 87USDA-7 Livestock 


Q 87USDA-24 Tobacco 




Q87USDA-8 Meat and Poultry Trade 


□ 87USDA-25A Family Economics, 
Paul 




□ 87USDA-9 Dairy 


□ 87USDA-25B Family Economics, 




□ 87USDA-10 Cotton 


Pan 2 




□ 87USDA-11 Sweeteners 


Q87USDA-26 Food Prices-Marketing 
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To ordcf : Majl ordert should be tent to Mobiltape at the addreis 
bek>w. For credit card orc^s only. caN'l-SOO-423-2050*. Please 
allow two weeks tor delivery. 

Shipping information: U.S. Car^ada. fAe^lco, S4.00 per order. 
Foreign: $1.50 per tape, S4.00 minimum 



Billlng/P.O.: This form must be accxDmpanied by a written 
purchase order. Tapes w\\\ be shipped opon receipt of P.O. 



Payment method 


LUp^M 




u vasn u k-pnecK 
Charge Card Number 


£xp. Data 




1 1 



DISCOUNTS 



a Any 6 tapes for the price of 5, only $29.95 



Q Any 12 tapesfor the priceof lOjn a caasette 
album, only $59.95 



Q Ail tapes listed above. In albums, for only $145.05 



Q Cassette storage album, holds 12 caasetteSf only 
$4.00 



Signature (required on rr>a»l tn credrt card orden) 



Amount fof tapes 
Amount lor accessones 
Sales Tax (61/2% California) 
Shipping & Hartdling 
Totat of Order 



Name. 



$_ 
$_ 



Company_ 
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4,00 
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GET THESE TIMELY REPORTS FROM USDA'S ECONOMIC 

RESEARCH SERVICE 



Agrlculiural OuMook: USOA'i otficiaJ outJel tor farm Tr>como and taod pnce forecasts. Covers all 
developments affecting itie agncuirural economy. Emphasizes Hie short-ierm oufiool^. but also 
presents special long-lerm analyses of issues ranging from intemanonal trade to U.S. land use and 
avatlabNity. 1 1 issues, $22.00 domestic. S27 50 foreign 



Economic Indicators of the Farm S^tor: Updates economic trends in U.S, agricul 
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and an annual overview. 5 issues, $1 2.00 domestic, $1 S.OO foreign. 
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